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THE MASKS WE WEAR. 


BY JOHN 8S. WELLMAN. 


Wuen Avon’s bard wrote the words,— 


**All the world ’s a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players,’ 


he gave utterance, not to a poetic a 
but to an undeniable truth. Man as a 
spiritual, sentient being is to fellow man 
he cannot reveal himself; his 
feelings, volitions—and these 
behind the 


invisible; 
thoughts, 





make the man—are ever 
But the unseen man is not there- 


solitude. When he finds 


scenes. 
fore doomed to 
himself shut up within the folds of the 
material; when he finds that he cannot 
rend the veil of the inner sanctuary, | > 
makes use of the means which nature has 
placed in his reach. He represents him- 
self by external signs and demonstra- 
tions. He plays his part. Every word 
and every action is the expression of an 
internal state, and he stops not at naked 
words and actions unexplained. He is 


an artist,a painter and a sculptor. In the 


depths of his own eyes he paints the’ 


loves or the hates which his words may 
fail to express. In the curves of his own 
lips he moulds the smiles or sneers which 
his deeds may fail to expose. But, act 
as he will, he is still ‘‘merely a player.” 
The outer life is only a picture of the 


Inner, and as pictures of earth’s varied 








landscapes may give the lie to nature, so 
these self-painted soul pictures may, and 
too often do, give the lie to the character 
they profess to represent. Words are 
helpless slaves, who live at peace or at 
war with each other, at the caprice of 
their masters. Actions do not indicate 
the motives which give them birth. Eyes 
may express emotion which the soul feels 
not, and lips, wreathed in the sweetest of 
smiles, may ‘‘murder while they smile.”’ 
And here lies the difference between char- 
acter and reputation: The former is 
what the man is, and is known only to 
himself and his God; the latter is what 
he appears to be, or the mask he wears. 
The principle is, moreover, a universal 
one. Nature ever hides her bashful face 
from human eyes. 
masks, with her delicately moulded form 


The song-loved lily 


and snowy radiance, the lily life about 
which men may theorize, but none but 
God may see or understand. 

Luna masks with her silvery face the 
laws which govern her dead inateriality. 
Every animal that creeps the ground, 
flies the air, or swims the sea, wears its 
mask, effectually shielding the life prin- 
ciple from the inquisitiveeye of the finite. 
Man, then, is not an exception. There 
is no exception, and yet a wide difference 


exists between dame Nature’s masks and 


6 


man’s. When that lady says ‘‘ tree,” by 
making its mask of ragged bark and 
wind-bathed boughs, she means tree, and 
When, 


named gentleman says ‘‘ honor,” by mak- 


tree it is. however, the above- 
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ing its mask of high-sounding professions 
and an incorruptible expression of coun- 
tenance, he may mean honor, but people 
will talk, and let him look well to his re- 
sources ere he brings action for slander 
in that Supreme Court where the Ruler 
of Nations sits an impartial judge. We 
are not to blame for wearing masks, be- 
cause we cannot help it; but we are to 
blame for wearing masks which are not 
true pictures of ourselves, because we 
can help it; and we have no right to ap- 
pear to be what we are not. Every man 
advertises his qualities by the professions 
he makes, and others have a right to ex- 
pect him to meet the obligations of the 
advertisement. There is an unwritten 
contract between bona fide Christian so- 
ciety and each of its members,—a con- 
tract which binds society to extend all its 
privileges to every person who pays for 
them by fulfilling the conditions of mem- 
bership, and among the eonditions is a 
truth. So, 
knocks at the door wearing the fair mask 
of a true man, if the mask fit well the 
character, then is he entitled to admit- 
tance; but, if it fit not, 


regard for when a man 


if a pure, spot- 
less surface hide burning blotches of vice 
beneath, then is society bound to say, 
‘*Depart from me!” for then is thy name 
the meanest in the language— it is Hypo- 
crite! And,alas for the boasted progress 
of the century, it is a name far too com- 
mon to-day. Men go backward through 
the fogs and mists of two hundred years, 
drag the sturdy Puritans from their moss- 
grown graves, and, looking at their hon- 
est, pious faces, and taking it for granted 
from some oft-repeated tale of witch per- 
secution that their aetions belied their 
looks, hail them with sneers and jeers, 
erying “Cant!” ‘ Hypocrisy!” Now, 
that there was at that day an abundance, 
as there 1s now a superabundance, of 
hypocrites, no one will deny; but he must 
have read history blindly, mdeed, who 
will not say that the mass of the early 


fathers were, in honesty and sincerity of 











purpose, in an unswerving adherence to 
what they believed to be right, and in a 
firm and constant faith in the providence 
of a righteons God, incomparably above 
No! 
Call them antiquated fanatics if you will, 
but call them not hypocrites. Disturb 
not America’s purest poet while, enwrapt 


their wise children of this wise age. 


in the majesty of his theme, he sings: 


‘*‘ Praise and thanks for an honest man; 
Glory to God for the Puritan!” 


The truth is, Americans have been 
learning smartness faster than honesty; 
so to-day there is a much greater lack of 
sincerity than brains, and this lack is the 
result of false standards and false mottos. 
Many suppose that true Christian polite- 
ness consists in the possession of an inex- 
haustible supply of smiles for all persons. 
Their standard 


that He whose name is above every name 


is false. They forget 
has more enemies than the king of evil, 
because the former smiles only on those 
who love Him, while the latter grins 
on all. 

‘¢ Put the best foot forward” is a motto 
born of deceit and nourished by hypoc- 
risy, but it is a very convenient one te 
quiet the conscience with, and so it has 
come into general use. Another promi- 
nent cause of this lack is the utter disre- 
gard for principle, as evinced by the pri- 
vate lives of so many of our public men. 
When men high in office, but low in sin, 
talk piously through public documents 
only to hide the rottenness of their lives, 
is ita wonder that the popular standard 
When the pilot 
of the ship of state is masked with boasts 
of untainted patriotism and_ professions 
of rigid incorruptibility, and yet staggers 
from the convivial bowl to the wheel, is 


of a@ man is no higher? 


it a wonder—with an occasional traitor, 
too, in the rigging—that the good ship 
lurches fearfully in the heavy sea? 

But the question ‘‘Who is to change 
all this?” rings out on the listening air, 
and solid walls of imperative necessity 
echo back the answer, ‘The youth of to- 
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day!” It is our mission to make honesty 
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popular, 


‘When faith is lost, when honor dies, 
Then man is dead!’ 


HYMN TO THE SOUL. 


i 
Gop said, let there be light! 
Back fled the startled night, 
In swift dismay; 
Deep Chaos heard the sound, 
To her remotest bound; 
Effulgence beamed around, 
A radiant day. 


I. 
Breath of Omnipotence, 
Mysterious spirit, whence / 
Deathless and fair! 
Thou hast no mortal form, 
No life-blood free and warm; 
The sunshine and the storm! 
Thy garments are. 


(11. 
Thought is thine empire; vast 
As time the antepast 

Thy being hath: 
Farther than planets roll, 
Deep as creation’s soul, 
Wide as to either pole, 

Thy trackless path! 


IV. 

To love—to feel the ties 
Of human sympathies, 

The dawn of Heaven; 
Joy in its ardent gush, 
And Passion’s frenzied rush, 
Hope, brighter than the flush 

Of stars at even. 


V. 

Systems and suns shall fade, 
And fairest flowers arrayed, 

In robes of light: 
3ut thou, oh! deathless part, 
A scintillation art 
Of the eternal heart— 

The Infinite! 


and if any shrink from the work, 
and yet love life, let them remember 


well that 
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V1. 

Thy never-parting breath, 

Nor time may steal, nor death, 
Nor cold decay; 

Thine eagle-wing doth stray 

To mountain crags away, 

Where, ‘mid wild ocean’s spray, 
The lightnings play. 


VIL. 
Chained though thou art to earth, 
Thou hast a nobler birth 
And destiny: 
Upward shall be thy flight, 
Or where insatiate night, 
Broods dismal o’er the sight, 
Eternally! 


Vill. 
Spirit immortal, wake! 
That boundless pathway take, 
By seraphs trod: 
Break thou the sensual reign, 
Dispart the galling chain, 
Arise to life again— 
The smile of God! 


SWYWH VW 


MY FRIEND'S FAMILY. 


BY REY. L. L. HAMLINE 


‘“Epwarb,” said [to my much loved 
friend, who had been my classmate, and 
only roommate for many months, one 
day as we were about closing our scene of 
studious toil; ‘‘ Edward, give me a sketch 
of some of the most important incidents 
of your past life; and if desired, I will 
return the favor.” 

Edward, in compliance with my re- 
quest, proceeded nearly as follows (for | 
design to give his own language, as near 
as memory will enable me): 

‘*My father, you know, was a man of 
wealth, and high standing in his profes- 
sion. My sister and myself were the 
only children; and on us, from infancy, 
was lavished everything to gratify us 
that immense wealth and boundless pa- 
ternal affection could supply. We were, 
indeed, the idols of our parents. Great 
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expense was incurred to qualify us, early 
in life, to act well our parts in the high- 
est circles of society. Our education, 
however, was entirely of a light charac- 
~* calculated only for show. My father 

ras a bitter opponent of all experimental 
tes sg and we were consequently taught 
that to be the best dancer, painter, pi- 
anist, etc., should be the high bounds of 
ambition. Through my sister, who was 
two years older than myself, I was intro- 
duced much earlier than I otherwise 
should have been, to the gay and_fash- 
ionable scenes of youthful vice. When 
a little more than sixteen years old, I was 
sent. to school at H., some ten miles 
from home, my father having provided 
me with board in the family of Mr. M., 
an acquaintance of his. ‘To his charge 
he committed me, with the peculiar in- 
junction that I must be kept from all 
religious meetings or influences. During 
my stay in this family, which was nearly 
four months, I was frequently got into 
difficulty by being charged, by the child- 
ren of Mr. M., with their own mischiev- 
ous acts, and was often severely repri- 
manded by him. On stating my situa- 
tion and desire for a new boarding-place 
to a student by the name of Frederick 
A., with whom I had formed a pleasant 
acquaintance, he informed me that his 
parents, who resided in the village, hada 
spare room, and would take one or two 
boarders. I at once engaged the whole 
room to myself, together with board; of 
which [| soon informed my parents, as 
also the reasons for leaving Mr. M.’s. 
Here commenced an entire new era in 
my life. In the family of Mr. A., all 
was entirely new and strange. The table 
was approached with invocation, and left 
with thanksgiving. Each day began and 
ended with prayer and praise. ‘The en- 
tire family were living Christians, whose 
altar-fires, like that of holy Israel, never 
waned. I was informed that the ring- 
ing of a small bell would give notice of 
the hours of family worship, and that I 
could attend or not, as best pleased me. 
From respect to the order of the house, 
the summons of the little bell was al- 
ways strictly attended to. Observation 
soon convinced me that this family had 
some source of bliss to which I was a 
stranger. What was it! Was it their 
religion! Perhaps it was. Observing 
‘Paley’s Evidences of Christianity’ in the 
breakfast-room one morning, | carried it 
to my room, supposing I should ascer- 
tain, from its perusal, what religion was. 











In this, however, I was disappointed, 
though the argument satistied me of its 
truth. An increasing anxiety to know 
what religion was, induced me to get a 
Bible to gratify my curiosity. To this 
hour, I believe [ was as ignorant of what 
Christianity was as the darkest heathen. 
Paley had convinced me of its truth as a 
system, but upon what it was based, 


what its object, and of what its el 


tance, gnorant. 

probably never read a verse in the Old 
or New ‘Testament in my life. If com- 
menced reading, and the commandment 
emphatically came home. I saw what 
religion was; that it was based upon the 
relations which man sustains to his Maker, 
and his entire universe; that all its com- 
mands and requirements, being based 
upon these relations, were just and right; 
and in consequence of obedience and dis- 
ening aco [ saw, in some measure, its 
great importance. I believe, too, I had 
tolerably just conceptions of man’s lost 
condition as a transgressor, and his rem- 
edy in the death and mediation of the 
Saviour. Ido not mean to convey the 
idea that this amount of light burst upon 
my moral vision all at once. On the con- 
trary, it was the result of investigating 
the subject for several weeks. 

‘*Here, however, [ made a complete 
stand. I saw that in order for me to be 
saved by the atonement, and become an 
heir of eternal bliss, an entire new course 
of life was requisite—that I must wholly 
abandon all that I had been accustomed 
to prize. This I could not consent to. 
I concluded, therefore, to think no more 
of the subject; and, indeed, for three 
weeks, made every exertion to banish it 
from my mind. But my efforts were 
worse than useless. The more I labored 
to keep my thoughts from it, the more 
complete seemed its influence over me. 
Every passing day awakened and con- 
vinced me more fully of the importance 
and value of religion. 

‘At this time, a vacation of two weeks, 
spent at home, diminished greatly my 
religious anxiety. On being interrogated 
on the subject by my father, I told him 
that the folks where I boarded, I believed, 
were religious; but that I had a room to 
myself, and they said neha to me 
about it (which, by the way, was false), 
for as | was_ highly pleased with my 
boarding-place, I wished to give such an 
account of it as would induce him to 
allow me to continue there; to which he 
assented, On my return to school, the 
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subject of my own salvation forced itself 
upon my mind more powerfully than be- 
fore I left, So strong was its influence 
that in three weeks I was entirely inca- 
pacitated for my studies, and made up 
my mind to return home, and get my 
father to help me out of the trouble. 

‘Having packed my books and clothes, 
with the view of returning home the fol- 
lowing day, as I was sitting in my lonely 
room, the two following questions forced 
themselves powerfully upon my mind: 
What is religion! and what is its price ! 
To the first of which I almost inadver- 
tently replied, religion is that, upon the 
rejection or attainment of which, is sus- 
pended man’s eternal interests—interests 
high as Heaven, deep as hell, and vast as 
eternity. It is an institution of a God 
of intinite goodness and wisdom; and 
must, therefore, be conducive to man’s 
highest interests in time, as well as in 
eternity. But what is the price! It is 
the renunciation of sin. It requires the 
viving up of myself, and all my earthly 
interests. But as religion makes provis- 
ion for our highest interests, even in 
time, it of course cannot require the re- 
nunciation or giving up of anything but 
what really conflicts with those interests. 
The price is certainly reasonable, and I 
will have religion. A little reflection, 
however, convinced me that I must sacri- 
fice much more than I had for the mo- 
ment realized. I felt that I should have 
to incur the sneers of my sister, and the 
scotts of my associates; but this was tri- 
fing in comparison to the displeasure and 
viclent opposition of my father, who 
would doubtless entirely disinherit and 
turn me from his door pennyless, if he 
could not induce me to renounce my re- 
ligion. 

**On the other hand, I saw that to re- 
ject religion now was in all prabability 
an eternal rejection—cn that would in- 
volve, beyond hope, the ruin of the soul. 
I saw, too, that the wealth of my pa- 
rents, two-thirds of which I expected to 
inherit, might soon be scattered by ad- 
verse winds; or, should I be permitted 
to possess it, very possibly it would be to 
me a curse, rather than a_ blessing. 
Added to this, who could assure me that 
[ should live to mature years to receive, 
even should my father be pleased to be- 
stow! Instead of living to see my pa- 
rents, to receive from them the opposi- 
tion | had supposed, the morrow’s rising 
sun might behold me dead and damned, 
or (as hope for a moment lighted up the 
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dark scene) some strange influence, like 
that which had operated on me, might 
awaken my parents and sister, and all of 
them, instead of opposing, might possibly 
accompany me home to Heaven. Again, 
I felt that 1 would pay the price; I would 
have religion. For the first time in my 
life I fell on my knees, and asked God to 
help me make the sacritice—to dispel my 
darkness, and enable me that night so to 
repent of my sins, and believe in His 
Son, as to be saved. On rising, I felt 
strengthened to go forward. I imme- 
diately called Mr. A. to my room, and 
told him my feelings. After giving me 
suitable instruction, ana telling me that 
it was my duty and privilege to expe- 
rience saving grace, and the evidence of 
it that hour, he proposed to have the 
whole family to come to my room and 
have a family prayer-meeting for me, to 
which I readily assented. ‘The exercises 
commenced by singing a few verses, which 
was followed by successive prayer by all 
present. While in prayer I believe I 
gave up: myself, and all my interests, in 
solemn covenant to God. I asked the 
forgiveness of my sins, and acceptance 
through the atonement and mediation of 
Jesus Christ, which, I deubt not, was 
granted. The winds were hushed, and 
the tempest calmed. I felt a peace that 
had in it all the sweetness of Heaven 
itself. I then, too, saw the depth of the 
pit from which I had been taken—from 
the total ignorance of having lived more 
than sixteen years without so much as 
reading one verse in the blessed Bible— 
from the strongest irreligious influence 
which could possibly be thrown around 
me—from my own temple of wordly am- 
bition—and from all this I had been res- 
cued by the merey of God, by means, it 
seemed to me, of special interpositions of 
Providence; and was now placed as a 
lamb in the very bosom of my Saviour. 
My flowing tears for hours could only 
give expression to the gratitude of my 
soul. I still saw before me the same op- 
position that I had before contemplated; 
but, oh! to meet it all, or a hundred fold 
more, for my blessed Jesus, who had 
done so much for me, | thought would 
afford me the highest pleasure. 

‘*'The following morning I wrote to 
my parents, informing them of my conver- 
sion as simply and frankly as possible; 
also, detailing, minutely, all the circum- 
stances which had led to such a result. 
I expressed my fears that the step which 
I had taken would not meet their appro- 
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bation, and solicited a candid investiga- 
tion of the whole subject, before passing 
upon me a final sentence of condemna- 
tion. 

‘*When my father received the letter, 
iv Was deeply indignant. ‘The following 
day he came with his carriage, and took 
me and all my luggage home with him. 
He expressed much surprise and sorrow 
that I had been so foolish, and told me 
that | must give it up at once; if I did 
not, it would ruin all my prospects in 
life; that he could not think of assisting 
me in a course so directly opposed to his 
wishes. Soon after our return home, a 
ball was proposed (for the purpose of 
overcoming my religious feelings), and 
the following Tuesday evening appointed 
for it. I expressed my unwillingness to 
be present on such an occasion, and 
asked permission to spend the evening at 
class-meeting. In return I received, 


from both parents and sister, nothing 
but scoffs, sneers and reproaches. When 


the evening, however, arrived, | utterly 
declined being present, and did, in fact, 
go to class-meeting. This exasperated 
my father to the highest pitch, and he 
positively declared that if I attended an- 
other religious meeting of any kind, he 
would disinherit me; that his roof should 
no longer be my shelter. Though my 
grief was inexpressible, I still felt deter- 
mined to serve God, whatever might be 
the sacrifice. The class-meetings of the 
village were held on Tuesday evenings; 
accordingly, on the afternoon of the next 
Tuesday, my father came to me with a 
large whalebone horse-whip.  ‘ There,’ 
said he, ‘Ned, I think that will cure you 
of your religion, and keep you from 
class-meetings. Should you conclude to 
go to-night, as you did a week since, 
against my wishes, you may rely upon 
having it worn upon your naked back in 
the morning.’ I[ had here a most severe 
trial, not in reference to the whipping, 
but as to what extent I ought to obey my 
parents in matters of religion. Should | 
obey them, [ must disobey God. But 
could I not give up all my religious meet- 
ings and privileges, in obedience to my 
parents, and still enjoy religion! After 
much prayer, | concluded my only way 
was to claim the enjoyment of all the 
helps which God had _ provided me. 
Should I stay from class that night, it 
would be considered a_ victory of the 
whip, and | should at once be required 
to recommence my old course at the same 
peril. I came to the conclusion that it 
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was not my duty to obey my parents 
when their requirements conflicted with 
those of God; and so, with a heavy 
heart, | again went to class. On my way, 
I determined that I would not receive 
the threatened whipping without saying 
something more in justification of my 
course than I had yet done. I deter- 
mined, too, to say something to my father 
of his responsibilities as a parent. But 
what should I say, a boy seventeen years 
old, to one accustomed to sit in judgment 
and listen to arguments from the finest 
talents! Of myself I could say nothing; 
but the promise of wisdom from on high 
led me to a grove just without the vil- 
lage, where the whole night was spent in 
prayer, for a preparation for the event. 
Thank God! as day dawned, light and 
peace, like a flood, broke into my soul. 
| was strong as a giant. I knew not a 
word that I should say, though I felt a 
blessed assurance that God would give 
me words and wisdom; and I would as 
soon have made my defence before an as- 
sembled universe, as any way. On my 
arrival at the house I found my father 
up, and walking his room. He had, in 
fact, fastened the doors, and remained 
awake all night, so as to meet me at the 
do. Yr. 

‘** Well,’ said he, ‘this is the fruit of 
your religion, is it? Where have you 
been all night, you disobedient rascal)’ 
‘IT have been up in the grove, praying, 
since class-meeting,’ said I, very frankly. 
‘Praying, ha! a pretty story, that! [ll 
see if it can’t be cured, after breakfast.’ 
So saying, he left me, and I did not see 
him again till at the breakfast table. 
Breakfast over, taking the whip, he bade 
me follow him, and led the way to the 
stable, where I was ordered to take off my 
coat and vest, preparatory to the whip- 
ping. ‘ Father,’ said I, is it customary 
for you to condemn, without giving a 
chance of defence? Of what have | 
been guilty, that I deserve the severe 
punishment you propose to inflict !’ 
‘Defence!’ said he, ‘what defence can 
you make for wilful disobedience ! You 
deserve to be punished for trampling on 
my authority, and I will show you that 
authority shall be maintained.’ ‘ I ex- 
pected opposition,’ continued I, ‘when | 
embraced religion; but I embraced it in 
view of both worlds. lam prepared for 
any suffering that may be inflicted in 
this, but must save my soul in the other. 
Nothing can induce me to forsake it. Is 
it not possible that, in the exercise of a 
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father’s authority, you have transcended 
the proper bounds of paternal control | 
And have you, dear father. fulfilled all 
the duties growing out of your relation 
to me, as a son ? Our duties grow out of 
our relations to our Maker and each 
other. It is my duty, as your offspring, 
to honor and love you, to study your 
highest interests, and obey you in all 
things, when your cs mmands do not con- 
ict with the requirements of a higher 
authority—with those of my Maker. 
On the other hand, it is your duty, as a 
parent, to study my highest interests. 
You have been the instrument of bring- 
ing me into being; of giving me an exis- 
tence coextensive with that of the Deity 
eternal. That eternity of existence, 
after the passage of a few short years of 
this life, must be in woe or bliss; and is 
it not your duty, dear father, the author 
of that eternity of being, to aid me all 
in your power to escape the one and gain 
the other? Oh! let me ask you,’ said 
|, clasping his hands to my bosom, ‘has 
this been the course you have pursued 
with me? rather has not your whole life, 
and the administration of your govern- 
ment, tended to lead both myself and 
dear sister directly to ruin, with wealth 
to sink us down to hell? Oh, father! 
father!’ Here my feelings overcame me, 
and | burst into tears. I recovered my- 
self as soon as possible, and raised my 
eyes to proceed, but observed that the 
whip had fallen from my father’s hand, 
who stood before me, motionless, and 
white asa marble block. I picked up the 
whip, and placed it in his hand. ‘ No,’ 
said he, ‘I shall defer using the whip, but 
you must leave my house.’ I told him 
that | preferred the performance of ev- 
ery duty as a faithful son, but must abide 
his decision; at the same time reminding 
him that nothing could relieve him of 
his high responsibilities as a parent. 

‘‘He dropped the whip and left the 
stable, evidently in great agitation. I 
knelt down by the side of it, and thanked 
God for his goodness, and prayed that 
what I had said might result in the great- 
est good, both to myself and father. In 
the course of the day but little was said 
by myself, mother or sister. They sup- 
posed I had received the whipping which 
had been threatened; and, as I was si- 
lent, they did not feel like broaching 
that or any other subject. 

‘During the forenoon, and also from 
our dinner-table, my father was absent. 
Our residence was in the outskirts of the 
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village, not more than fifty rods from the 
grove which I have already referred to, 
to which [ again resorted after dinner, 
for another season of prayer. Soon after 
entering it, to my surprise, I discovered 
my father some distance from me, walk- 
ing backward and forward, apparently in 
deep study. Seeing that I was not ob- 
served, I withdrew, and repaired to my 
chamber, where the afternoon was spent 
in prayer that God would be with my 
father in the grove; for | was certain that 
he was under the awakening influence of 
the Holy Spirit. At the usual supper 
hour he had not returned, and after wait- 
ing for him till dark, my mother, fearing 
that some accident had befallen him (as 
such an absence had never before oc- 
curred), requested me to go and see if ] 
could find him. [I proceeded directly to 
the spot where [| had seen him a few 
hours previous. When [ first came in 
sight of him, he was sitting with his 
head leaning against a tree; but on ob- 
serving me, he rose up and met me. | 
extended my hand to him, saying, ‘I am 
glad to see you, father. Mother feared 
some evil had happened to you, and sent 
me to see if I could tind you.’ 

‘*He made no reply, but taking my 
hand in his, walked slowly towards the 
house. His heaving sighs bespoke the 
deep emotion of his soul. Perceiving 
that he had not yet settled the great 
question of life or death, I offered up my 
silent prayers that God would not leave 
him in this important hour, upon the 
decisions of which were suspended 
Heaven and hell. 

‘We had not reached the outer edge 
of the grove, when my father, stopping 
short, clasped me to his bosom, and ex- 
claimed, in tears, ‘Oh, Edward! Ed- 
ward! forgive me; oh, forgive me, my 
dear son; oh, forgive me!’ He never 
seemed so precious to me before. | 
clasped my arms around his neck, and 
pressed my lips to his cheek, as my only 
method of giving expression to my feel- 
ings, or of the forgiveness he sought. On 
arriving at the house, we met my mother 
in the dining-room. My father, bathed 
in tears, clasped her to his breast. ‘ Will 
you go with me?’ said he. ‘I have de- 
termined to have religion, and accom- 
pany our dear Edward; and will you go 
with us, daughter!’ addressing himself to 
my sister, who was just entering the 
room. ‘Yes, | am sure you will both 
joi me; and here is dear Edward, who 
has forgiven me; he will pray for us.’ 
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So saying, he drew myself and sister as 
near into his arms as he could, with our 
mother; and as though he had obtained 
the assent of all, immediately fell upon 
his knees. ‘Oh, Edward,’ said he, the 
tears still flowing down his cheeks; ‘oh, 
Edward, do pray for a wicked father; 
pray for us all. God has heard your 
prayers, and He will still hear them.’ 
We all bowed with him, but the deep 
emotions of my soul forbade me utter- 
ance, and nearly overcame my physical 
strength. In fact, | did not know when 
I commenced vocal prayer. I only knew 
| found myself (how long after I cannot 
tell) in the arms of my father, our voices 
both mingling in mighty prayer for his 
salvation. Our prayers, through the me- 
diation of our great High Priest, were 
heard on high, and salvation’s tide soon 
rolled over his soul. He sprang upon 
his feet, with shouts of praise for God's 
redeeming grace. My thoughts then be- 
came wholly absorbed in the case of my 
mother, the dear mother that bore me, 
on whose bosom | had been cherished, 
and who had constantly watched over me 
with all the affection of a mother’s heart. 
My whole soul was drawn out in prayer 
for her immediate conversion. The char- 
iot wheels, for a time, seemed stayed, but 
our supplications were incessant. My 
father, who had again knelt by her side, 
tried to encourage by conversing with 
her; or, rather, he prayed and talked 
together; pr aying a part of a sentence, 
and talking the balance. My mother and 
sister were both weeping, in bitter ac- 
cents; part of the time praying for them- 
selves, having taken courage from the 
speedy deliverance of my father. Their 
prayers and groans, and the prayers, eXx- 
hortations and shouts, with which my 
father seemed over-burdened, together 
with my own prayers, all commingling 
together, produced what would generally 
be termed’ wild confusion. How long | 
continued in prayer for my mother I 
do not know, but catching the eye of my 
weeping sister, it occurred to me that I 
had entirely forgotten her: that I had 
not even prayed for her at all. Bitterly 
reproaching myself, and still upon my 
knees, I clasped her to my bosom, and 
bathed her with tears of sorrow that | 
had been so thoughtless. I besought 
God, with all my soul, for that dear, that 
only sister, that he would enable her to 
renounce the world and all its allure- 
ments, and cast her naked soul on Jesus 
for salvation. My parents, also, prayed 
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with me; and while we wrestled, the 
symbol of the Divine »resence was mani- 
fest. ‘Ellen,’ sai? 1, ‘God has blessed 
you.’ ‘Yes,’ said she (as we bathed each 
other’s cheeks in tears), ‘I know I love 
the Saviour.’ On rising from our knees, 
we found, to our surprise, that the morn- 
ing had dawned. 

‘The following Sabbath we all re- 
ceived the solemn seal of our consecra- 


tion; and for months our bliss seemed 
complete. But the destroyer came, and 
they have been carried, one after an- 


other, to the silent and lonely habitation 
of the dead. Over those countenances, 
once so fresh and lovely, have gathered 
the cold damps of death, and the unfeel- 
ing worm now feeds upon those I so 
fondly loved. But two short years had 
passed ere they had all left me; but they 
left in joyous hope—they rest in peace. 
Consumption first poised its fatal dart at 
my lovely sister, and like the early rose, 
nipped by the untimely blast, she soon 
fell—its withered victim. While the 
rose faded from her cheek, and her spark- 
ling eye grew dim in death, joy and hope 
cheered her soul, and lighted up her pas- 
save through the dark and dr eary waves 
of death’s cold flood. A few moments 
before she left us, printing upon my 
cheek the last pledge of a sister’s love, 
‘Dear brother,’ said she, ‘a few months 
since, your influence snatched me from 
the giddy paths that lead to death, and 
is now about to introduce me to the home 
of the blessed. A few minutes, and | 
shall strike my golden harp, and swell my 
voice to the anthems of the blood-washed, 
with my Saviour in glory. A few years, 
and I trust I shall be permitted to greet 
you and our parents, all home in tri- 
winph.’ 

‘*With her head pillowed on my bosom, 
her happy spirit took its flight to fairer 
climes, and brighter scenes. In less than 
twelve months, my dear parents both fol- 
lowed her. I need not detail their happy 
exit. They bore a similar testimony; 
and, like her, crossed the raging flood in 
rapturous trimnaph. Thus I have been 
left, like the lonely oak, that bends to 
the swee ping tempest of the mountain’ s 
top. The unbidden tear of lonely grief 
sometimes escapes my eye; but the cheer- 
ing prospect of meeting all my ‘ kindred 
dea i,” : 

*When a few more griefs ve tasted, 
When a few more Springs are o'er,’ 
dispels my gloom, and makes my sorrows 
light.” 
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My friend Edward is now on Zion's 
walls, a faithful -4d successful minister of 
the gospel. Not oly his own kindred, 
but hundreds more of his spiritual child- 
ren, will doubtless greet him home to 
rest. 


—— AM AAA 


WHAT THE VOICE SAID. 


BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


MADDENED by earth’s wrong and evil, 
‘¢ Lord!” [ cried in sudden ire, 
‘From thy right hand, clothed with thun- 
der, 
Shake the bolted fire! 


‘* Love is lost, and Faith is dying; 
With the brute the man is sold; 

And the dropping blood of labor 
Hardens into gold. 


‘* Here the dying wail of Famine, 
There the battle’s groan of pain; 

And, in silence, smooth-faced Mammon 
Reaping men iike grain. 


‘** Where is God, that we should fear Him?’ 
Thus the earth-born Titans say; 

‘God! if thou art living, hear us!’ 
Thus the weak ones pray. 


‘Thou, the patient Heaven upbraiding,” 
Spake a solemn Voice within; 

‘‘Weary of our Lord’s forbearance, 
Art thou free from sin / 


‘*Fearless brow to Him uplifting, 
Canst thou for his thunders call, 

Knowing that to guilt’s attraction 
Evermore they fall? 


** Know’st thou not all germs of evil 
In thy heart await their time ! 
Not thyself, but God’s restraining, 
“ ; 
Stays their growth of crime. 


**Could’st thou boast,oh child of weakness! 
O’er the sons of wrong and strife, 
Were their strong temptations planted 


In thy path of life? 


‘Thou hast seen two streamlets gushing 
From one fountain, clear and free, 

But by widely varying channels 
Searching for the sea. 
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‘*Glideth one through greenest valleys, 
Kissing them with lips still sweet; 
One, mad roaring down the mountains, 

Stagnates at their feet. 


‘*Is it choice whereby the Parsee 
Kneels before his mother’s tire ! 

In his black tent did the Tartar 
Choose his wandering sire ! 


‘*He alone, whose hand is bounding 
Human power and human will, 

Looking through each soul’s surrounding, 
Knows its good or ill. 


‘*For thyself, while wrong and sorrow 
Make to thee their strong appeal, 
Coward wert thou not to utter 
What the heart must feel. 


‘*Karnest words must needs be spoken 
When the warm heart bleeds or burns 
With its scorn of wrong, or pity 
For the wronged, by turns. 


‘* But, by all thy nature’s weakness, 
Hidden faults and follies known, 

Be thou, in rebuking evil, 
Conscious of thine own. 


‘* Not the less shall stern-eyed Duty 
To thy lips her trumpet set, 

But with harsher blasts shall mingle 
Wailings of regret.” 


Cease not, Voice of holy speaking, 
Teacher sent of God, be near, 

Whispering through the day’scool silence, 
Let my spirit hear! 


So, when thoughts of evil doers 
Waken scorn, or hatred move, 

Shall a mournful fellow-feeling 
Temper all with love. 


THE HOLY SPIRIT. 


BY REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


When one comes under the conscious 
influence of the divine Spirit, the sou! 
lifts itself up with unwonted clearness, 
faith, joy, trust, effluence and _ liberty. 
What a bird was when it lay in its little 
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round nest, an egg, compared with what 
it is when it sings in the dewey mogning, 
near Heaven’s gate—that is the soul in 
the body compared with what it is in the 
joy and sweet and loving intercourse 
with God through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
It is a life which comes to some by flashes. 
[t is a life which comes to some by blessed 
dreams. There is a kind of spiritual 
haze which seems to befall some men, as 
there is an Indian summer which befalls 
the year; but there is also a true life. 
[t is aol for the human soul to live 
in abundance and freedom and blessed- 
ness, so that it shall be forever at rest 
and at peace. Does not it sing! Yes. 
Is it perfect! No, no. There is no per- 
fection without full growth. Does it 
keep the law/ It may, or it may not. 
I believe it does not keep the law per- 
fectly. And yet, I believe that the grace 
of God is so abounding, | believe “that 
the nature of divine love is such, that 
when once the whole of a man’s life is 
directed upward toward the bosom of 
God, minor discords are not noted. I 
do not believe in the old, stiff, ledger-like 
account of a man’s conduct, so that just 
so many sins are set down against him, 
and just so many virtues are set down to 
his credit. I believe the soul’s life with 
Giod is like the child’s life with the 
mother. Do you suppose, when a child 
has a yreat, true-hearted mother, that 
she keeps an account of all its imperfec- 
tions! Do not you know that she pours 
over the child such a love that, though 
its life is not perfect, though its whole 
being is imperfect, yet through sympathy 
and kindness and forgiveness, she ac- 
cepts it with complacency, as though it 
were perfect’ And | believe the soul 
rises into such a communion with God 
that, though in its relations to time and 
space it may be subject to a thousand im- 
perfections and discords, yet those im- 
perfections and discords are overlooked 
and excused by God’s great love. 

When [ walked one day on the top of 
Mount Washington (glorious day of mem- 
ory! such another day | think { shall not 
experience till [ stand on the battle- 
ments of the New Jerusalem) how I was 
discharged of all imperfection! The 
wide, far-spreading country which lay 
beneath me in beauteous light—how 
heavenly it looked! And I communed 
with God. IL had sweet tokens that He 
loved me. My very being rose right up 
into His nature. 1 walked with Him. 
And the cities far and near—New York, 








and all the cities and villages that lay be. 
tween it and me 
wrangling of human passions below. me, 
were to me as if they were not. Stand- 
ing, as [ did, high above them, it seemed 
to me as though they did not exist, 





There were the attritions, and cruel 
grindings, and cries, and tears, and 


shocks of the human life below, but | 
was lifted up so high that they were 
nothing to me. The sounds died out, 
and I was lost with God. And the moun- 
tain-top was never so populous to me as 
when I was absolutely alone. 

So it is with the soul that goes up into 
the bosom of Christ. There is a reach 
where the arrows of envy cannot strike 
you. There is a reach where not even 
your sins can annoy you. Your soul 
may so rise into the bosom of God that 
your personal self shall seem annihilated. 
What you are, you are by the grace of 
God. You may receive such an influx of 
the life of God that you shall seem to 
yourself perfect. 

From this doctrine of the influence of 
the Holy Spirit upon one’s self, we see 
what is the reason of certain phenomena 
which occur in our special lives. There 
have been times wien the least cares and 
the least troubles oppressed you beyond 
endurance; when everything went wrong 
with you. There have been times when 
your sun has gone below the horizon. 
And no sooner is the Sun of Righteous- 
ness below the horizon than all mists, 
and distemperatures, and miasmas, and 
unwholesome things, seem to gather 
about the human soul. Those days on 
which you have been the most tempta- 
ble, the most unhappy, the least hopeful 
and courageous, have been the days when 
by your circumstances you have sunk out 
of the sphere and light of the Holy Spirit. 
And then it was that you could not bear 
your burdens. Then it was that you 
were tempted either to break your sword, 

r, like Saul, to fall on it and slay your- 
self. Then it was that you said, ‘ All 
my life past has been nothing, and all my 
life to come will be vanity.” 

3ut you have had other times. You 
have had times when it seemed to you 
that you could sing. There have been 
times when there were songs in your 
house in the night. There have been 
times when death had no terror to you, 
and when your feet seemed to walk on 
the mountain-tops, and you scorned the 
low places of the earth. There have 
been times when, under the influence of 
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up and smiled when they died. 


the divine Spirit, your soul was stimu- 
lated, and you walked in the higher 
ranges of Christian experience. There 
are days when you have no cares and 
burdens. There are days when you have 
eminent beatific visions. There are days 
when you feel that your soul is going on 
to greater and greater liberty all the 
time. There is no man that is more 
shackled and burdened than a man who 
attempts to live a Christian life by the 
natural use of his reason just below the 
inflammation of the Holy Ghost; just 
below the stimulating power of the Spirit 
of God. There is no life that is more 
fruitful, more bountiful of blessings ev- 
ery day, than a Christian life by which 
we live so near to God that we are per- 
petually shot through with the divine in- 
tluence, lifted up step by step, and 
blessed in overmeasure. 

[t is in this point of view that the ex- 
periences which are portrayed in hymns 
cease to be mere fancy-pictures. They 
are a part of the realm of Christian ex- 
perience which is scarcely recognised by 
natural philosophers. It is unknown in 
science, and cannot be known by it. You 
know, I know, hundreds that are here 
know, that the man of wisdom in this 
world ignores and scorns; for there is no 
other fact so certain as the fact of posi- 
tive consciousness of experience. You 
cannot tell me that I have not had victo- 
ries over fear and trouble. You cannot 
tell me that when my babe, that was 
dearer to me than my own life, lay trem- 
bing and gasping in the twilight of 
death, and I stood and was able to say, 
‘Take it, Lord,” I did not feel it. 
You cannot tell me that, strong as was 
my love for children, for my own chil- 
dren, [ did not have some mysterious 
power given to me by which I gave them 
I know 
that I did. You may say, ‘‘ Oh, well, it 
was the fantasy of the mind.” Yes, it 
was fantasy, if that is the language 


which you choose to apply to the higher 
| phenomena of the mind when brought 


into the presence and under the stimula- 
tion of God. I believed in God, and I 
felt Him. I believed in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and I almost saw Him. I be- 
lieved in immortality. As a bird sings, 
now in this tree in my garden, and then 


)in that, so my child sang, now in my 
> nursery, and then in God’s. 


It was not 
dead. It had simply flown to the sum- 
mer-land. And will any man tell me 


_that these expectations were not real? 


| 
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What do I care for the distances of plan- 
ets! A knowledge of thein is well enough 
for the outside, but 1 tell you, the true 
life in this world is the life that is going 
on in the soul of man. No man knows 
what he is until he has risen beyond the 
height of literature and social pleasure. 
No man knows what the soul is capable 
ot being or feeling, what vast circuits it 
‘an make, what voluminous experiences 
it can have, what strange triumphs be- 
long to it, or what endurances and victo- 
ries it can achieve, until he is brought 
under the influence of (God. These 
things are to be experimentally learned. 
‘*The natural man receiveth not the 
things of the Spirit.” No man can 
know them who has not experienced 
them. 

But we, Christian brethren, have had 
touches of a knowledge of them. We 
have had days of knowing them. And 
why should we not have more than 
that ! 

We are told that the divine Spirit is 
not given by measure, a little now and 
then. The divine Spirit is not like some 
aurora borealis which comes for a night 
or two, and then skips weeks and months, 
and then comesagain. The divine Spirit 
is like light, like bread, like water. These 
are the symbols which Jesus Christ has 
been pleased to give us, not simply on 
account of their use, but also on account 
of their endlessness and enduringness. 

But, may every one rise into this high 
communion, and dwell with God’s Spirit ! 
Every one. Not every one alike in fru- 
ition, but every one according &o his own 
nature. If you are a giant, you must 
drink like a giant; and if you are a pig- 
my, you must drink likea pigmy. And 
if a giant and a pigmy go down to a 
spring, if the little man’s cup is large 
enough for him, it is nothing to him that 
the giant’s cup is ten times as large. The 
giant drinks according to his size; and 
the little man drinks according to his size. 
And men rise according to their nature 
into this blessed effluence of God. Some 
there are, doubtless, who have larger 
conceptions and vaster experiences than 
others; and so it will be if every man is 
developed according to his own nature; 
but you are not stinted because other 
men are more comprehensive in their 
experience than you are. It is according 
to that universal provision which was 
made for all men. 

Now, all Christians who are living in 
these lower states are living below citi- 
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zenship. They are living below the life 
to which they are called. They are liv- 
ing below the distinctive characteristics 
of a Christian life. That which is to 
make you apparently and confidently a 
Christian is your daily experience. Do 
not go to your books to find out whether 
you are a Christian or not. Do not go 
tu the syllabus to look up evidences and 
ascertain whether or not you are a Chris- 
tian. I never in my life read in books 
to find out whether I loved my father or 
not. I never went to a journal to find 
out whether I was happy at home or not. 
And I do not have much respect for per- 
sons who are in doubt whether they are 
Christians or not. At the beginning 
they need some help; everybody needs 
some help to be born; but certainly, men 
that have lived years and years as Chris- 
tians ought not to give themselves much 
anxious thought as to whether they are 
Christians or not. One thing is very 
certain, that if your wife should say to 
you, ‘‘My dear, | am exceedingly per- 
plexed, and have been for weeks and 
months, in trying to find out whether 1 
love you or not,” you would say very 
quickly, ‘‘ Well, | know!” There is such 
a victoriousness, there is such a fire, in 
love, that no man is ever in much doubt 
about it. And in regard to this matter, 
I do not mean to say that there are not 
babes in the Christian life. I do not 
mean to say that there are not bond- 
servants of the Lord. I believe there 
are many of you that are the Lord’s 
hired men, and that work on wages; I 
believe tha®@ many of you are the Lord’s 
stewards and agents; but how many of 
you are the Lord’s children, living at 
home? How many of you can say the 
Lord’s Prayer, and appropriate it to 
yourselves! Youthink you can; but you 
stumble, and lie in heaps, at the tirst 
word—‘*Our Father.” There are but 
few men that say right out, spontaneous- 
ly, ‘Our Father.” 

You are not living in the best parts of 
your nature. You are yet in the realm 
of care. I know it by the scowl and 
wrinkle on your face. I know it by 
your bent look. I know it by the mel- 
ancholy tone of your voice. I know it 
by the minor key in which you make 
your confessions. 1 know it by the want 
of triumph which you exhibit. 

Where are the blossoming men! Where 
are the clustering, full-hanging men?! 
Where are those men who show that 
summer has broken out of Heaven and 











is resting on their heads! They are the 
men who are ‘‘the light of the world.” 
They are God’s dear children, risen out 
of the lower atmosphere and above the 
storm. They have left the thunder and 
the cloud beneath their feet, and are 
standing on the mountain-top in blessed 
transfiguration with the Lord. 

May God give us grace to find this 
higher life, this inward life, this blessing 
of God on our spirit, by which we shall 
be lifted above the lower range of ex- 
perience, and brought up into the com- 
munion of sons of God, and made heirs 
of immortality. 

—PLYMOUTH PULPIT. 


NAA be 


ON THE FACULTIES OF MAN. 


BY HON. E. C. SEAMAN. 


The mind, as well as the body, can be 
fully developed and strengthened by ex- 
ercise, and exercise only, and neither of 
them can be fitted for any of the higher 
employments of civilized life; not even 
for any mechanical, manufacturing or 
commercial employments, or even farm- 
ing, much less for a learned profession, 
without many years of training, and in- 
tense application. The muscles of the 
body, as well as the current of thought, 
and succession of ideas in the mind, 
must be adapted, by practice and disci- 
pline, to their respective ends, before 
any high degree of excellence can be at- 
tained in any useful employment of life. 
Everything must become habitual before 
it can be performed skillfully. How in- 
finitely superior is civilized man over 
savages and barbarians, not only in the 
development and cultivation of his intel- 
lectual and moral powers and faculties, 
but also in physical developments, and 
the adaptation of the muscular system to 
some useful and productive industry or 
business, to which he may have been 
bred! He may not be superior in 
strength or agility for the chase, or for 
warlike eperations to destroy kis fellow 
beings, but superior in adaptation to use- 
ful labor, in any employment which will 
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enable him to provide himself with the 
necessaries and comforts of life, and to 
filk the station for which he was appar- 
ently assigned by the Supreme Being. 

[t is a common adage, that there is no 
royal road to science; nor is there any 
short and easy path to attain it. It can 
only be acquired by many long years of 
patient and toilsome labor, diligence and 
attention. The remark has often been 
made that the sons of great and emi- 
nent men, who have raised themselves to 
distinction by patient industry and en- 
ergy of character, do not generally pos- 
sess the talents and abilities of their 
fathers. Being generally bred in luxury 
and comparative indolence, which serves 
to stimulate their pride, vanity and pas- 
sion for amusement and pleasure, they 
seldom exert themselves sufficiently to 
acquire much vigor, either of body or 
mind; and they are often led on by the 
specious attractions of frivolous amuse- 
ments and dissipations, until their pas- 
sions for amusement become so strong 
that they cannot be resisted; and the 
mind becomes unfitted to enjoy the sober 
realities of life. 

Luxury and indolence are the grave 
of talent. A person may be born with 
as much talent as Julius Cesar, Cicero 
Napoleon Bonaparte, and, if cradled in 
luxury and bred in indolence, unless he 
makes a total change of his habits, which 
is almost impossible, he must necessarily 
remain through life comparatively feeble 
and inefficient. He may, by means of 
his native genius, elegance of manners 
and general information, acquired with- 
out reasoning much, be able to make a 
speech or address upon the mere surface 
of things that may tickle the fancy of a 
popular audience, and be effective for the 
moment; but to discuss great principles 
with ability, and point out their tenden- 
cies, trace them to their ultimate results, 
and warn the public of the dangers at- 
tending them; or to originate and ma- 
ture great and important measures for 
the benefit of their country, requires an 
enlarged wisdom, acquired by attentive- 
ly observing the current of human 
events for a long period, much learning, 
deep retlection and study, and a well- 
balanced and well-disciplined mind. 

Nor is discipline of mind in one de- 
partment of science or business of as 
much importance in other departments, 
which are very different in their charac- 
ter, a8 many of the schools and school- 
men pretend. To play chess, and many 
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games of cards, and other amusements 
well, requires considerable scierce and 
discipline of mind, as well as experience, 
and yet, the science and discipline of 
mind thus acquired serve only to intoxi- 
cate the mind, and to divert it from, and 
unfit it for, any rational and useful em- 
ployment. If these reflections are  vor- 
rect, they show the importance of 
‘‘training up a child in the way he should 
go,” and forming his habits of mind and 
body, and adapting them not only to the 
paths of virtue, but to the pursuits 
which he is to follow through life. They 
show, also, the reason of the great diffi- 
culty and hazard of a man’s changing his 
pursuits after he has attained the middle 
age of life. 

The same course of reasoning will ap- 
ply to our moral, benevolent and social 
feelings. They are quickened, increased 
and strengthened, also, by frequent ex- 
ercise, in the same manner as our phyis- 
cal and intellectual faculties. Frequent 
attention to the wants and sufferings of 
the poor and unfortunate, and relieving 
them, serves to awaken, increase and 
strengthen our benevolent feelings and 
sympathies for persons in distress, and 
to render them more quick and active. 
In order to cultivate the moral faculties, 
however, it is necessary to restrain our 
selfish as well as our malevolent passions. 
Moderation, and the restraint of violent 
passions and appetites, lie at the founda- 
tion of all virtue. A person of violent 
and unrestrained passions may have cer- 
tain generous impulses, which may be 
called instincts or propensities, but can- 
not be properly dignified with the title 
of virtues. One of the noblest acquire- 
ments of man consists in the power, 
which may become a fixed habit, of re- 
straining his own habits, and giving a 
proper direction to his moral and social 
feelings. Even conscience can be culti- 
vated, and generally depends upon the 
education, habits and opinions of the 
person. 

The frequent gratification of feelings 
and desires increases their force, and is 
accompanied by an impulse of nature, 
which is greatly strengthened and in- 
creased in violence by repetition, until it 
becomes an habitual attendant upon its 
associated feeling or desire, and soon be- 
comes so powerful as not to be easily 
overcome or restrained. Though passion 
is essentially physical in its character, 
yet it is so dependant upon the will, and 
upon habit and the principle of associa- 
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tion, that it may be disciplined and con- 
trolled by the mind. Passion may there- 
fore be defined an impulse of nature, 
arising by the force of habit from any 
feeling or desire with which it is asso- 
ciated. The very source or origin from 
whence violent passions arise consists in 
the repeated and habitual indulgence of 
feelings and desires which were at first 
moderate and easily controlled. Indul- 
gence is the source of passion and vice; 
and self-restraint, and a proper direction 
and exercise of our moral feelings and 
sympathies, lie at the foundation of 
virtue. 


PRINCIPLES AND MAXIMS 


IN RELATION TO THE INWARD 
LECTED AND RE-ARKANGED 
WRITINGS OF MOLINOS, 


LIFE, COL- 
FROM THE 


Happy wilt thou be, if thou hast no 
thought but to die to thyself. Thou wilt 
then become victorious, not only over 
over thine enemies, but, what is more, 
victorious over thine own evil nature. A 
victory, in which thou canst not fail to 
tind’ a great increase of spiritual wisdom, 
the experience of pure love and _ perfect 
peace, 

And, to this end, be not afraid of those 
trials which God may see fit to send upon 
thee. It is with the wind and the storm 
of tribulation that Grod, in the garner of 
the soul, separates the true wheat from 
the chaff. Always remember, therefore, 
that God comes to thee in thy sorrows, 
as really as in thy joys. He lays low, 
and He builds up. Thou wilt find thy- 
self far from perfection, if thou dost not 
find God in everything. 

Seek not consolation, but God. De- 
sire of God only one thing, that thou 
mayst spend thy life for His sake in true 
obedience and subjection. The way in 
which our blessed Saviour trod was not 
one of softness and sweetness. Nor did 
He invite us to any such, either by His 
words or His example, when He said, 
‘*He that will come after Me, let him 
deny himself, and take up his cross and 


follow Me.” 
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Resign and deny thyself wholly; for, 
though true self-denial is harsh at the 
beginning, it is easy in the middle, and 
becomes most sweet in the end. 

If thou wouldst arrive at the sublime 
region of internal peace, thou must pass 
through the rugged path, not only of 
outward trials, but of inward tempta- 
tion. Temptation also is for thy good. 
In such an hour of trial, stand firm. 
When temptation assaults thee, put on 
the weighty armor of resignation, of 
constancy, and of quietness; and thus 
purge, renew, and purify thyself in this 
burning furnace. 

Among other holy counsels which thou 
must observe, remember well this that 
follows: Look not so much on other 
men’s faults as on thine own. Thou 
knowest thine own faults, but it is diffi- 
cult to know the true nature and degree 
of the faults of others. A disposition to 
judge others turns the soul from its true 
centre in God, brings it outward, and 
takes away its repose. ‘‘ Judge not, 
that ye be not jndged.” 

[t is impossible for a man to be able to 
live a life of holiness,—a life which de- 
pends entirely upon the wisdom and sup- 
port which are communicated from God, 

—if he does not first die to himself by a 
total denial of all wrong appetites and 
passions, and by the crucifixion of the 
pride of natural reason. 

The soul which is thus purified is al- 
ways quiet and serene, always possessed 
of evenness of mind, both in favors and 
sufferings. Tribulations never disturb 
it; nor do the interior, the continual and 
divine communications from God render 
it vain and conceited. It remains in 
wonderful serenity and peace, but still 
always full of holy and filial reverence. 

It isin such purified and quiet souls 
that God hath His place of repose; souls 
in whom the waters of affliction have 
washed out the dark stains of inordinate 
appetite; souls in whom the fires of trib- 
ulation and of inward: temptation have 
consumed the remains of earthly pas- 
sion. In other words, God reposes him- 
self nowhere but where self-love is ban- 
ished and quietness reigns. 

Be silent, and believe. Hold thy 
peace, and let thyself be guided by the 
hand of God. Suffer in patience, and 
walk on in strong faith; and though it 
seems to thee that thou doest nothing, 
and art idle, being so dumb and resigned, 
yet it is of infinite fruit. The blinded 
beast that turns the wheel of the mill, 
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though it seeth not, neither knows what 
it does, yet it doeth a great work in 
grinding the corn. 

Be nothing in thyself, that thou mayst 
be strong in the Lord. When thou art 
nothing, thou canst experience no harm 
that will trouble thee. How 1s it possi- 
ble for him to experience a grievance or 
injury, who thinks nothing of himself, 
and has no interest of his own, but re- 
fers all things to God! 

There are three kinds of silence. Si- 
lence from words is good, because inor- 
dinate speaking tends to evil. Silence 
or rest from desires and passions is still 
better, because it promotes quietness of 
spirit. But the best of all is silence 
from unnecessary and wandering thoughts, 
because that is essential to internal recol- 
lection, and because it lays a foundation 
for a proper regulation and silence in 
other respects. 

Let nothing affright thee. All things 
will pass away. God only is He that is 
unchangeable. Patience will bring about 
all. He that hath God, hath all things; 
and he that hath Him not, hath nothing. 


Go listen to the whirlwind’s roar, 

As over all ’tis fiercely sweeping, 
Hurling each severed trunk before 

Its face, as o’er the mount it’s leaping; 
And see the beast before it fall, 

Or spring affrighted from its lair, 
And as the storm its limbs appal, 

Thou see’st, O man, God’s finger there. 


Go! watch the sun’s last glimmering ray, 
As in the west he’s slowly sinking, 

His brightness fading fast away, 
As dews that from his face are shrink- 

ing; 

See the light clouds which there unfold 
Their loveliness in evening air, 

And gazing on their forms of gold, 
Thow'lt see God’s glorious finger there! 


(s0! seek in summer wood a flower, 

So graceful from its foot-stalk bending, 
And then reflect that in an hour 
‘Twill with the mother earth be blending. 
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Minutely trace its symmetry, 
Each stamen and each petal fair, 
And thou art blind, or thou wilt see, 
In each faint line, God’s finger there! 


Go! look upon a penitent 
Who long has been from Heaven stray- 
ing, 
And listen to his voice intent, 
As on his bended knees he’s praying; 
That wretch who all his life has spent 
In wickedness, without a prayer, 
Yet now his heart is upward sent, 
For God’s own finger sure is there. 


Go! lowly kneel before His shrine, 
The gushings of your full heart pour- 


ing, 
And pray that bright your lamp may 
ia shine, ; 
Mill loosed from earth you’re upward 
soaring! 


Go! heavy laden, and find rest, 
A soothing draught for all your care, 
And peaceful as you feel your breast, 
Reflect God’s finger touch is there! 


ANI 


Churches Known by their Fruits. 


Rev. THomas K. BEECHER says: 

‘*If one doctor always cures his pa- 
tient while another fails to cure, the suc- 
cessful doctor may wisely say, ‘ Learn 
of me; my system is better than yours.’ 
The school of medicine that succeeds in 
reducing all causes of death to one—old 
aye—will be at once universally recog- 
nized as orthodox and deserving of au- 
thority. But, since people die about as 


often under one doctor as under an- 
other, and all people die sooner than they 
want to, it seems immodest for any one 
school of medicine to claim pre-eminence 
for itself over all other schools, because 
all doctors fail *n saving life, no matter 
what school they belong to. 

‘For this reason the people at large 


do not have any vreat interest in doctors’ 
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quarrels. We all choose our family 


physician guided more by personal at- 
tractions than by scientific considera- 
tions. We choose an intelligent, gentle- 
We be- 
come attached to him. We trust him, 


not his theories. We believe in our doc- 


manly man of fair reputation. 


school. He will do as 
They all 
fail, and he will not fail any oftener than 


tor, not in his 
well by us as any doctor can. 


the rest do. 

‘“Tf any one sect or church grapples 
with ignorance and sin, and uniformly 
overcomes them, the people will not be 
long in discovering it. Such a church, 
judged by its fruits, may rightfully claim 
to be the true church, authoritative. 
Such a church should insist upon her 
right to take charge of all the children 
and of all the 
all churches and sects fail about alike in 


‘ace of man. But, since 
training up well-behaved people, it is im- 
modest in any one to claim orthodoxy 
and authority over all the others 

‘“We know of no 
is not grievously disgraced by the sins of 
We know of no 


that by ITS works can prove itself the 


sect or church that 


its members. church 


true church. They all appeal to some 
authority, or precedent, or Scripture, and 
But the 

That 
church is the best church which educates 


refuse to be judged by results. 
commen people ask for results. 
the best men. And, if there be no con- 
spicuous difference between churches in 
this regard, then plain people will not 
have any very strong admiration for one 
church over another.” 


——ANANN AAA ee 


THE PROSPECT OF DEATH. 


WHEN toiling on this troubled sea 
Of pain, and tears, and agony, 

Though wildly roar the waves around, 
With restless and repeated sound, 





"Tis sweet, to think that on our eyes 

A lovelier clime shall yet arise ;— 

That we shall wake from sorrow’s dream. 
beside a pure and living stream. 


Yet we must suffer here below, 
Unnumbered pangs of grief and woe; A 
Nor must the trembling heart repine, 
But all unto its God resign; 

In weakness and in pain made known, 
His powerful mercy shall be shown, 


- ae ‘  « t 
Until the fight of faith be o’er, : 
And earth shall vex the soul no more. ty 

tl 
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-A CREATURE, who spends its whole — © 

time in dressing, gaming, prating and — P! 

gadding is a being originally, indeed, of ot 
the rational make; but who has sunk 

itself beneath its rank, and it is to be aul 

considered at present as nearly on a level he 

with the monkey-species. 10 

b. Constant. H 








fee-THe Miscettany.—This number 
contains, as will be seen, 16 pages only, 
being just one-half the size we intend to 
make it. The other half will be pub- 
lished in January, 1870. We issue this 
half size in advance to give us a chance 
to get up a good circulation before the 
volume for the year is fully begun. We 
shall not make great and flattering prom. 
ises. Our hope of success is based mainly 
(under God) on our long experience in 
works of this kind in New York and De-, 
troit. Each had a very large circulation, 
and were very popular with the better 
class of readers. 

We have been encouraged for a long 
time to undertake this work from the 
universally high expressions of prais¢ 
from old subscribers of ‘‘ Wellman’s Lit-— 
erary Miscellany.” 
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The old subscribers, thus far seen, have” 
not only agreed to take this monthly, but — ne 
some of them have volunteered to work — 
for it. 

We design this work to be one of /iv 
thought, and an inspirer to a ‘* high 
life.” 
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FEMALE EDUCATION. 


\N ADDRESS BY WILLIAM JOHNSON, ESQ. 


| Have read that the people of one of 

the interior nations of Africa elect their 

king by fastening a cord to the top of a 

tree, and requiring all the candidates for 

the regal office to pull at it; and that 

candidate who can draw it nearest to the 

sround, is by acclamation declared king; 

- not because he is wiser or better, but be- 

~ cause he unites in his person more of the 

| _ properties of weight and power than any 
- other man in the nation. 

= In savage and idolatrous countries, in 

all ages, the power to acquire dominion 

] has been regarded as a sufficient guaranty 

| for enslaving the feeble and defenceléss. 

Hence it is that because her muscles are 

weak, and her frame tender, woman has 

- become the slave and inferior of man, 

and has been doomed to drudgery and 

















‘ degradation to promote his pleasure or 
y; indulge his pride. But as degradation is 
to the consequence of ignorance, and slavery 
». the condition of the brute, he who would 
. degrade and enslave even the feeble, must 
is first degrade and enslave the mind, by 
ce keeping it locked up in ignorance, both 
he of the dignity of its origin and the glory 
y, of its end. Hence tyranny in Pagan 
~ countries has denied woman the book of 
mW knowledge, and in Mahommedan coun- 
nly tries the existence of a soul. But wher- 
in _ ever civilization has dawned on the world, 
De-, and the influence of Christianity been 
felt, her chains have fallen off—female 
on character has progressively risen, and 
tter_ = female education become of greater and 
greater importance. But much as she 
ong has advanced in both these respects, she 
the aa yet very far below her proper level 
and her ultimate destiny. Her education 
‘aise 1s yet very far from what it ought to be 
Lit >to make her the instructor of her off- 
spring, the ornament of society, and the 
sl free, equal and happy companion of man; 
“| sand even where its progress has been 
, but sutliciently great, it has been encumbered 
work With so many wild and wanton growths 
_ 48 to make it almost fruitless of its great 
_ and important end. 

lie © Situated as we are in ref 

es é as we are in reference both to 
igher 2 
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time and eternity, all education is value- 
able or valueless, as it tends to make the 
relations we shall hereafter occupy happy 
or miserable. How unwise, then, to 
spend the vigor of youth in the acquire- 
ment of that which youth only can en- 
joy, and which, if carried into the more 
advanced period of life, would only be 
adding the follies of youth to the follies 
of age! Life is a short drama at beat, 
and the parts which women play are 
soonest over. It is the old age of the 
other sex only which is tormented by the 
plague of avarice and ambition. It is 
man only whose 


+. 





pale withered hands are still stretched out 

Trembling at once with eagerness and age. 

With avarice and convulsions grasping hard.” 

Woman’s chief ambition is gratified b 
a single conquest; the scope of her hap- 
piness and usefulness is circumscribed by 
the domestic and social circle. Beyond 
this her influence is only felt by its moral 
reflection ou the hearts and lives of man- 
kind. Nor is this the result of any sys- 
tem of education itis a distinguishing 
circumstance in her existence—one which 

God never intended to be otherwise. 
What, then, is this highest object of 
woman’s ambition—that in which she 
feels the deepest interest, and from 
whence she draws the greatest happiness ? 
It is to be beloved-—to call one gallant 
and faithful heart her own. Poverty, 
exile, slavery and death have no aspect 
to her so gloomy as the thought of being 
forgotten. She will smile hke an angel 
over poverty’s scantiest meal—she will 
follow a iover’s footsteps to ‘‘ distant and 
barbarous climes”—she will ply her hands 
to the spindle and the distaff with the 
constancy of a galley slave—she will mee 
death with the fortitude of a heroine— 
but ah! to be neglected—to be neither 
the object of joy nor grief, of hope nor 
fear, of love nor hate, but to wither un- 
seen, like a neglected weed, is more than 

she can endure. 
** The keenest pangs the wretched find 
Are raptures to the dreary void— 
The leafless desert of the mind— 

The waste of feeling unemployed.” 
How then shall she attain and keep that 
which is thus the soul of her ambition 
and the well-spring of her life? If the 
rose on her cheek was perennial, and the 
fire in her eye unquenchable, then 
might she trust in the power of beauty; 
but when sickness tames the bounding 
pulse, when the rose fades from the 
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cheek, and the fire from the eye, what 
then remains to be admired but the su- 
perior beauties of the immortal mind ? 

To our sex is given more of the mus- 
cular power possessed in common with 
the inferior animals; but the God of na- 
ture, as if he would form a connecting 
link between men and angels, has given 
to woman the tiny form, the fragile 
frame, and pictured in her countenance 
the personification of spiritual existence. 
How mortifying, then, to the ardent ad- 
mirer of the fair, to find beneath the 
form of beauty, that index of intellect, a 
starved, meagre and dwarfish soul! 

Flora was once a lovely laughing girl, 
possessed of all the external charms 
which this world calls beautiful. She 
danced like a fairy and sang like an angel; 
and when she entered the assembly room, 
each stranger with fluttering heart asked 
his acquaint: unce, ‘* Who is that beautiful 
creature?” <A beardless youth of lofty 
brow stepped down from the shades of 
Parnassus, burning with poetic ardor, 
and revolving in his mind a thousand 
plans of future greatness—she caught his 
eye, and his soul was wrapt with the 
vision— 


= he looked 

Upon it till it could not. pass away— 
He had no breath or being but in hers 
she was his sivht ; 

For his eyes followed hers, and saw with hers, 

Which colored all his objects. He had ceasec 

To live within himself. She was his life— 

The ocean to the river of his thoughts, 

That terminated all.” 

He wooed, and won, and wedded her, 
and she (fond enthusiast) thought her 
happiness complete. For a while he 
doted fondly on her; but—he loves her 
not now. Why not? She is now his 
wife, and custom no longer requires that 
they should consume the time by talking 
over the little nothings with which the 
fashionable gallant ekes out an evening's 
conversation. The sweetmeats of the 
honeymoon pall upon the sense, and his 
taste requires something more substantial. 
He talks to her about the realities of life; 
but she has lived all her days in the 
world of imagination. 
about science: but she knows not what 
he says. He talks to her 
but she knows not what it is. 
to her 








never beamed on her mind. He tinds in 
her uo thought, no feeling in harmony 
with his own. She touches not 


He talks to her 


about literature: 
He talks 
about the world as it has been in 
past ages; but the light of history has 


the 


| 
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strings of his heart, and like the wires of 
an untuned instrument, they corrode 
with the rust of loneliness. He becomes 
solitary in the bosom of his own family, 
and seeks society elsewhere. Som¢ thing G 
(it may be jealousy) whispers in the ea 
of the once hap ypy Flora, ‘‘ Your Suchen 
despises you!” and her peace of mind is 
ruined forever. There may be something 
unkind in his conduct, but it may be the 
legitimate result of disappointment. It 
is the common fate of the disappointed, 
not only to be unhappy themselves, but 
to make those around them unhappy also. 
The disappointment is always in propor- 
tion to the interest felt in the object of 
pursuit, and the human heart cannot 
affect happiness where it is not felt. He 
saw the lovely jewel sparkling in the 
casket, and he sighed to possess it. For 
a day it sparkled on his finger; but the 
gil ling wore away, and the “baser metal 
showed itself; the cheat was out, and his 
mortification was greater than if he had 
never thought it a jewel. The fond and 
foolish creature had exhausted all her re- 
sources to attain her object—like a child 
enamored of a bird in the bush, she had 
strewn the last grain about her trap to 
catch the gilded rover; and when he was 
caught, he was doomed to starve on chaff, 
or rudely break his cage and fly away in 
search of better fare. The conditions of 
both are unfortunate, but hers is greatly 
worst. He may resort to books for con- 
solation, or reason himself into the ridic- 
ulous opinion that woman is an inferior 
being, and that his fate is but the fate of 
all men; but she is without resource, 
without consolation. 

But the educated woman forms the nu- 
cleus of society at home. Her husband 
loves her because she is good, and vene- 
rates her because she is wise. Her dom- 
icil becomes his library and his reading- 
room, and there is the repository of solid 
wisdom—not merely the gilded annuals 
spread out for show, but some of the pe- 
renniais too—the Miltons, and Popes, 
and Addisons, and Johnsons. Not the 
mere butterfiy-wing productions of the 
day, with gaudy covers and virgin pages, 
unsolled and untouched, save 
pictured 
head, 
Widow Wadman’s eye; but 
of histor Vy; philosophy ; poetry, elocution 
and divinity, whose merits have redeemed 
them from all-desii ‘oying time. 


Medora droops her languid 


or my Uncle Toby peeps in the Q™ 
volumes 7 =e 
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I 
——_———— 


But although the largest portion of 
woman’s happiness is derived from her 
ation to the other sex, yet it is not the 
only source of her enjoyment, nor the eX- 
clusive object of her ambition. There is 
another point of view in which education 
and a literary cast of mind would greatly 
better her condition. It would open to 
her a source of excellence and elevation 
consistent with her nature, and within 
the reach of the poor as well as the rich 
—one which the reverses of fortune could 
not take away. Some stimulus like this 
is almost indispensable to her intellectual 
existence; for although her ambition is 
not towering, there is a kind of aristoc- 
racy of which she is more wubitious than 
man—she is fonder of distinction im the 
circle in which she moves. I have often 
been amused by the embarrassment of 
some clever fellow, whose very soul was 
embued with democracy, and who was so 
much in love with the people that he 
could hardly attend to his own affairs, to 
see his wife so aristocratic that she could 
hardly treat one of the ‘‘ sovereigns” 
vith common courtesy, when he called to 
shake hands with his humble servant, 
her husband. Is this ambition of emi- 
nence wrong! No, sir, not of itself: 

‘* Ambition first sprang from the bright abodes, 

The glorious fault of angels and of gods.” 

But like the ambition of the rebel angels, 


rel 


‘it is wofully misdirected, and tends to 
- ruin and downfall. 
’ tinction among mortals, but such as wis- 
dom and goodness impart; and all dis- 


There is no real dis- 


tinction built on any other foundation 
“must sooner or later tumble in ruin on 
“the heads of those who aspire to it. One 
“half of the poverty and misery in the 


world grow out of this misguided ambi- 


tion to be great. 


| Mrs. Extravaganza is happily married 


/toa young man in moderate circumstan- 
88, but of industrious habits, and sutti- 
‘cient income to support his family with 
omfort and credit ; and thus begins the 
vorld with flattering prospects. But she 
S ambitious to become superior to her 
meighbor’s wife. The world acknowledges 
mo real distinction between them—her 
leighbor’s wife is as polite, as leared, as 
vise, as good as she. From whence then 
iall her superiority come? From richer 
8, costher furniture, more splendid 
fuulpage, a statelier mansion, anda more 
eunerous train of domestics, no one of 


2 Vhich is essential to real comfort or con- 














venience. The ship sails well while the 
sky is clear and the breeze blows fair; but 
when the storm of adversity comes she is 
overwhelmed. The expense is too great 
for the income, and by her misguided 
ambition she is doomed to perpetual pov- 
erty. 

But extravagance is not the only way 
in which this misguided ambition devel- 
opes itself. It seeks distinction in affec- 
taiwn of superiority, more ridiculous 
than extravagance or poverty. In the 
estimation of shallow observers, whatever 
is grotesque requires but little putting to 
make it superior. In this way the veriest 
buttertlies in the world seek and often 
find distinction, while real merit passes to 
the grave unnoticed. Whether our un- 
derstanding or our education is at fault, 
{ do not pretend to say ; but one thing is 
certain—we are in this respect the most 
hoaxable people on earth. 

Let some European scullion abjure her 
mistress’ kitchen, put onan air of singu- 
larity, and appear among us bedecked 
with tawdry tissues, and in four and 
twenty hours a hundred gallant skulls are 
thumping together to do her homage. 
She converses with thrilling eloquence in 
some language which no one of them un- 
derstands, and the lineaments of Thad- 
deus Pulaski or Americus Vespucius, 
brighten in her countenance ; while the 
beautiful, the lovely, the learned, the 
sunple-hearted buckeye blushes unseen, 
like the desert rose, because she is indi- 
genous to the soil and unobtrusive in her 
manners. 

Several years ago | conversed with a 
gentleman who had just returned from 
Kurope, after performing the duties of 
minister to a foreign court. In speaking 
of the English nobility, he remarked 
that the ladies were plain and simple- 
hearted in: comparison with ladies of 
wealth and fashion in our country. I 
asked hin how he accounted for this, 
seeing that our institutions were based 
on the principle of human equality. 
‘* They rely, sir,’ said he, ‘‘ upon their 
rank, and have no need of affectation to 
sustain them.” In our country there is 
no rank on which they rely. It is not 
desirable that such rank should exist. 
But is there no rank in the republic of 
letters—is there no eminence in the field 
sclence—is there no elevation in the art 
of dog good on which the ambitious fair 
one might rely for distinction, without 
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resorting to the miserable extremes of ex- 
travagance and affectation ? 

But woman should not be educated 
with reference to her individual happi- 
ness alone ; she isa social being, and as 
such, is destined to have her influence on 
all around her ; and you cannot educate 
one, without to a certain extent educating 
every other in the neighborhood. They 
act upon each other like the reeds in the 
tisherman’s flambeau—the moment you 
light one it communicates the fire to an- 
other, and another, and another, until 
the whole unites in a flame. 

The old adage, that ‘‘it is better to be 
out of the world thanout of the fashion,” 
has often been applied to ladies. Wheth- 
er they deserve it or not, | do not pre- 
tend to decide; but it is certain they are 
more curious, more communicative, more 
imitative than men, and consequently 
more likely to be benefitted or injured by 
the influence of society. A city is too 
large and unwieldy for observation. In 
the country the population is too sparse. 
But go to a village where you can take in 
society at a single glance, and there make 
your practical observation. Let some 
intrigue exist, or some deed of darkness 
be committed, no matter with how much 
secrecy, and you might as well attempt 
‘* to hide the sun with a blanket, or put 
the moon in your pocket,” as to conceal it 
from their scrutiny ; and when it is found 
out, it rests like sin on the conscience of 
the discoverer, until she has communica- 
ted it to every friend she hasin the vil- 
lage. But she is imitative. Let some 
new exampleof taste, elegance, or fashion 
make its appearance, and it runs round 
the circle with almost the speed of elec- 
tricity, and the thought of being left 
behind is painful in the extreme. 

Mrs. Brocade appears at church in a 
new-fangled dress, and instantly all the 
neighborhood follow suit. Mars. M’Fiddle 
sends her little daughter to dancing 
school, and in four and twenty hours half 
the matrons in the village inquire of the 
parson whether it would be a sin to send 
their little danghters too. Miss Exqusite 
has been to the city, and meeting with 
an improvement in the straight-jacket, 
has compressed her beautiful form to the 
thickness of a spade-shaft, and ‘ live or 
die, survive or perish,” and in spite of 

Dr. Muzzy’s lecture,* in one week every 

*Dr, Muzzy, at the same session, delivered a 
lecture on the injurious effects of tight lacing. 








young lady in town is compressed to the 
same model. And think you, sIr, that 
anxiety to know—this desire to commu- 
nicate—this tendency to imitate, was 
implanted in the breast of woman to 
poison and inake war on the nobler spirit 
of sympathy and benevolence ! No, sir, 
no such thing. They are the wild luxu- 
riant growths of a noble soul, fallen down 
from their native bower, and tangled and 
interwoven with briars and noxious weeds, 
Only let the hand of education lift them 
from the ground, disentangle them from 
the thorny maze, prune away the rubbish, 
fasten the tendrils to the bower, and 
teach them to aspire tothe nobler objects; 
and trust me, sir, they will become the 
ornaments of the sex, and make society 
redolent of moral sweetness. These very 
qualities which have so long and so often 
been the topics of ridicule, are the evi- 
dences ef mind admirably suited, if prop: 
erly cultivated, to give and take the bless- 
ings of society. 

sut the influence of woman as a social 
being is not confined to her ownsex. She 
wields a powerful influence over the other 
sex, and especially over her own husband; 
and very much of his success or disap- 
pointment in life depends upon her. Let 
a man of genius and enterprise be linked 
for life with an ignorant woman, whose 
thoughts aspire not with his thoughts— 
whose sentiments mingle not with his 
sentiments—whose heart beats not in 
unison with his heart ; and all his ener 
gies, like a living victim chained toa body 
of death, will sicken, gangrene, and dic 
The man of genius requires both th: 
sympathy and approbation of the other 
sex to aid hin in his efforts, and without 
them his exertions, however great, will 
be misdirected. He may be ambitious, 
but his ambition will be for glory and not 
for good. His actions in themselves may 
be noble ; but philanthropy will not be 
their moving spring. He may acquire 
knowledge, but it will not be devoted to 
the benefit of mankind. He may accumu- 
late wealth, but it will not be used for 
the purpose of benevolence. <A few ex. 
amples to the contrary may be found , 
amd those examples are striking, because 
they are singular; but 'frozen-hearted 
selfishness is the common motive of men 
alienated from the sympathy and _ influ- 
ence of the softer sex. 

In the age of chivalry, when a young 
and valorous knight clad in complete 
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- steel, entered the tournament, he knew 
- ‘that the eye of beauty marked his deeds, 
and that the hand of beauty would reward 
~ his success ; and as if the fire of Minerva 
inspired his bosom, and the spirit of 
Minerva nerved his arm, he poised the 
weapon, warded the thrust, and dealt the 
blow. And when in quest of adventures, 
he went up and down, fearless of danger, 
and despising repose—as he slept beneath 
the spacious sky, 1t was not the star that 
heamed on his helmet, nor the dew-drop 
that glittered on his breast-plate, but the 
eve and the tear of his lady-love tha 
inspired his dreams of glory, and steeled 
his heart for the day of battle. And in 
rigorous combat, when he covered his 
breast with his shield, and braced his 
lance in itsrest, he invoked the spirit of 
his lady-love to aid him in the desperate 
conflict. Nor were hisexpectations blast- 
ed. Whenhe returned in triumph from 
the tieldand laid the trophy of victory at 
her feet, as if the victory had been her 
own, she unbuckled his armor and ac- 
knowledged him the champion of her 
. honor, and the lord of her heart. 


— WI IOI E PRP ———— 


The Sorg of the Heavenly Host. 


IRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF KLOPSTUCK, BY 
ELIHU BURRITT, 






t 
| O thon heavenly Muse! companion of 
, angels prophetess of God! thou who 
t listenest to high and immortal strains ! 
y » rehearse to me the song then sung by the 
e angels. 
e _ Hail, thou sacred land of the revelation 
0 » of God! Here we behold him, as he is, 
- as he has been, as he shall be ;—here see 
r the Blessed without veil, without the 
mtervening shadow of distant worlds. 
-leé we behold in the congregation of 
e ‘hy redeemed, on whom thou deignest to 
d | look with gracious eye. © thou art Infi- 
n ~ nite Perfection! Truly art thou, and 
si shall be called in Heaven, the Unuttera- 
~ ble Jehovah! Our songs, living by the 
y _ power of inspiration, in vain attempt thy 
" likeness; even directed by thy revelation, 
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we can hardly express our conceptions of 
thy divinity. Eternal, thou art alone in 
thy perfect greatness! Every conception 
of thy glorious being is more sublime and 
holy than the contemplation of all created 
things. Yet thou didst resolve to see 
other beings than thee, and let thy en- 
souling breath descend on them. Heaven 
didst thou first create, then us, heaven’s 
inhabitants. Far wert thou then from 
thy birth, thou young, terrestrial globe ; 
thou sun, and thou moon, the blessed 
associates of the earth; First-born of the 
creation, what was thy appearance, when, 
after an inconceivable eternity, God de- 
scended, and prepared thee for the sacred 
mansion of glory! Thy immense circle, 
called into existence, assumed its form. 
The creating voice went forth with the 
first tumult of the crystal seas; their 
listening banks arose like worlds. Then, 
didst thou, Creator, sit solitary on thy 
throne in deep contemplation of thyself. 
O hail the reflecting Deity, with shouts of 
joy! Then, aye then, were ye created, 
ye seraphim, ye spiritual beings, full of 
intellect,—full of mighty powers, and 
perceptions of the Creator !—ye whom he 
created of himself for his worship. Hal- 
lelujah, a joyful hallelujah be by us un- 
ceasing sung to thee, O First of Blessings ! 
To Solitude thou saidst: Be thou no 
more ! and to the beings; Awake Halle- 
lujah ! 
* # * ¥ * 

"Till now Jehovah had tixed his eye 
upon the earth; for thence, from the 
fullness of his soul, the Son was. still 
holding with the Father discourse of fate- 
concealing import,—fearful, glorious and 
holy, full of the retributions of life and 
death, obscure to the mortals themselvesa 
discourse of things, which the approach- 
ing redemption of God should publish to 
all created beings. But now the Eternal’s 
eye filled heaven anew ; all met in waiting 
silence the divine look. All now awaited 
the voice of the Lord. The celestial 
cedars no longer waved, the ocean kept 
silence within its lofty shores. God’s 
breathing winds tarried motionless, be- 
tween the brazen mountains, awaiting the 
descent of the Almighty voice, with out- 
stretched wings. Thunders from the holy 
of holies rolled down upon the listening 
ears of the expectant beings. But God 
spoke not yet. The sacred thunders were 
only heralds of the approaching divine 
answer. When they ceased, the throne 
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was unveiled at the gracious look of God 
revealing his sanctuary,—the long desired 
throne prepared for the lofty thoughts of 
the eternal. Then full of earnestness the 
cherub Urim, the trusty angel of the 
everlasting spirit, turned, full of divine 
contemplation, to high Eloa, and spoke : 
‘* What seest thou, Eloa?’ The seraph 
Kloa arose, went slow ly forward and said: 

‘*There on these golden pillars, are 
labyrinthian tables full of prescience ; 
there the Book of Life, opening by the 
breath of mighty winds, reveals the 
names of future Christians, new awarded 
names, of heaven’s immortality. How 
the book of the universal judgment opens, 
dreadful, like the waving banners of the 
battling seraphs. A fatal sightfor those 
degraded souls that rebel against God! 
QO how the Almighty unveils himself! 
Ah, Urim, inholy stillness the candle- 
sticksglimmer through a silver of church- 
es reconciled to God! Count, Urim, the 
sacred number. 

‘¢The worlds, Eloa,” replied he, 
‘*the deeds of crowned angels, and their 
joys are numerable to us; but not the 
effects of the great redemption of God’s 
compassion.” Then spoke Eloa: ‘I 
see his judgment seat! Fearful artthou, 
O Messiah, Judge of the world! Fearful 
is the sight of the lofty throne. Glowing 
with ready vengeance, he thunders from 
afar! Almighty tempest bears him aloft 
into the thundering clouds! Soon, O 
Messiah, soon, Judge of the world, shalt 
thou appear armed with eternal deat! 

Thus discoursed Eloa and Urim be- 
tween themselves. Seven times the 
thunder had torn away the veil, when, 
soft stealing down, came the Eternal’s 
voice : 

‘*God is love. That was ere the exist- 
ence of my creatures; when I formed 
the worlds, then, too was I love; and 
now, in the completion of my mysterious, 
most exalted work, am I the same. But, 
through the death of the Son, the Judge 
of the world, shall ye fully know me, and 
offer new worship to the Fearful One. 
Did not my extended arm sustain you, ye 
finite beings, ye would sink at the specta- 
cle of great death.” 

The Eternal paused. In deep admira- 
tion they folded holy hands before hin. 
Now beckoned he to Eloa, and the seraph, 
reading in Jehovah’s countenance what he 
should say, turned to the celestial audi- 
ence and said : 


i 
' 





‘¢ Behold the Eternal, ye chosen right- 
eous ones, ye holy children. Know his 
heart, for in his thoughts ye were the 
most elov ed, when he contemplated the 
salvation by the Redeemer. Ye have 
arde tly desired, God is your Ww itness, to 
see at last the day of redempti ion, and his 
Messiah. Blessed be ye, children of the 
Deity, born of the spirit | Shout for joy, 
ye celestial sons, ye behold the Father, 
the Being of Beings. Lo, he is the First 
and Last,—the everlasting God of mercy ! 
He, God,- —Jehovah, who is from eterni- 
ty, whom no creature can conceive—he 
condescends to call you children. This 
messenger of peace sent from his son, has 
come in your behalf to this high altar. 
Were ye not born to be spectators of this 
great redemption, O then would it have 
been in distant solitudes a mysterious, 
unsearchable theme. But now with us, 
shall ye, offspring of the earth, welcome 
that day with rapture, with eternal exul- 
tation. Wetoo will explore the whole 
unrevealed extent of your redemption ; 
with you will we complete this mystery 
with a more enlightened view than ye, 
ye devout and weeping friends of your 
Redeemer, who still wander in darkness. 
Gut hislost persecutors! Long already 
hath the Eternal blotted them from the 
holy book ! but to his redeemed he sends 
a divine light. They shall view the blood 
of reconciliation no longer with weeping 
eyes. They shall see it, as, before them, 
its stream is lostin the ocean of eternal 
hfe. O then shall they here, solaced in 
the bosom of peace, spend the illustrious 
festival of eternal rest. Ye Seraphim, 
and ye souls, escaped from the snares of 
life, begin the jubilee, which shall last 
henceforward through eternity. The yet 
mortal children of the earth, generation 
after generation, shall all be gathered to 
you, until at last perfected, and clothed 
with new bodies, they shall enter into 
blessedness after the general judgment. 
Meanwhile, ye high angels of the throne, 
go forth from us, and instruct the guar- 
dians of God’s creatures to prepare them- 
selves against the festival of the chosen, 
mysterious di ay.’ 


AI te 


—THE PREJUDICE of dark ages, when a 
tales aristocracy contemned labor in any 
form as dishonorable RecHaaRty, is passing 
away, and should have no place in a phil- 
osophical or republican mind.—BeEtrHuNE, 
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alas! That man shou!d ever win 
So sweet ashrine toshame and sin, 
As woman’s heart. 


l. 


Say, what is woman's heart /—a thing 
Where all the deepest feelings spring ; 

A harp, whose tender chords reply 

Unto the touch in harmony ; 

A world whose fairy scenes are fraught 
With all the colored dreams of thought ; 
\ bark, that skill will blindly move 
Upon the treacherous seas of love. 


it. 


What is its love /—a ceaseless stream, 
A changeless star, an endless dream ; 
A smiling flower, that will not die, 
‘A beau ty —and a mystery ! 

[ts storms as ight as April showers ; 
ts joys as bright as April fiowers ; 
{ts hopes as sweet as summer air, 
And dark as winter its despair ! 


iil. 


What are its hopes /—rainbows, that 


throw 

A radiant light where’er they go, 

Smiling w hen heaven is overcast, 

Yet me siting into storms at last ; 

Bright cheats, that come with syren 
words, 

Beguiling it like summer birds ; 

That stay, while nature round them 
blooms, 

But flee away when winter comes. 


Iv. 

What is its hate ?—a passing frown, 
A single weed ‘midst blossoms sown, 
That cannot flourish there for long : 
A harsh note in an angel’s song ; 

A summer cloud, that ‘all the while 
Is lighted by a sunbeam? s sinile ; 


A passion, that scarce hath a part, 
Amidst the gems of woman’s heart. 


V. 


What then is woman’s heart ?—a thing 
Where all the deeper feelings spring : 










































































A harp. whose tender chords reply 
Pp, 


Upon the touch, in harmony ; 

A world, whose fairy scenes are fraught 
With all the colored dreams of thought ; 
A bark, that still would blindly move 
Upon the treacherous seas of love. 


- WAAAY $$ 


DIGNITY. 


Among the various characteristics of 
high toned humanity, that which most 
attracts attention and secures respect is 
true dignity of mind and action. It is 
to the possessor a direct passport to the 
heart, and renders him honorable among 
his fellow beings. It is constituted of 
a sense of man’s high attributes and of 
his accountability to the divine author of 
his life, and is one of the natural feel- 
ings implanted in his breast by that 
Being who gave to him complete posses- 
sion of every tangible entity which his 
wisdom brought into existence. 

Man is truly ‘*lord of creation,” with 
everything at his command for his com- 
fort and happiness, he stands amonument 
of the power of God and the glory of the 
universe. 

His superior natural faculties and 
qualifications tend to give him an exalted 
idea of the perfection of the Deity, and 
to make him proud of hisexistence, while 
the consciousness of his entire accounta- 
bility makes it apparent to him that his 
earthly career must be in accordance with 
the conceptions he himself is capable of 
forming, of what constitutes propriety 
and justice. 

Such is man’s position; and that his 
actions may be conformable to natural 
laws, his character must be deeply imbued 
with the principle of dignity. We are 
told that ‘‘an honest man is the noblest 
work of God.” Now, reader, what is the 
definition of nobleness and of honesty ? 
Can that man be considered noble, who 
has not the moral courage to assert his 
rights under any circumstances? Can 
that man be considered honest who dare 
not stand erect and meet his fellow be- 
ings face to face? The evident and only 
answer to these interrogatories, is in the 
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Bt negative. It follows, then, that honesty | ope my mouth let no dog bark!” Manis rig 
mt and dignity are inseparably connected, | a strange creature, but an ass in lion’s th 
Le and that dignity is one of the noblest clothing is still more strange, although ch 
i} traits In man’s mental formation. we have daily exemplification of this wl 
, Oe But through a strange perversion, it | change of attire. The artifice may sue- wl 
: aM has occurred that men are possessed of | ceed for awhile, but when persevered in 
the opposite quality—that of meanness. for any considerable length of time, it 
| That there is, aside from these two feel- | exposes itself, the bubble bursts, and the 
ings (dignity and meanness), a wide dif- | putfed-up demi-noble sinks into utter 
ference in men, you are all well aware, | insignificance. Others fall into the op- 
nor need | enter into any argument to posite extreme, and have the opinion 
show how it arose. Indeed, it is not that a continual smile, and the treating 
necessary for my present purpose, to — of all with whom they come in contact 
. attempt an explanation of the matter, with measured and extreme politeness, 
but taking the obvious fact as a ground- will insure to them that respect which their 
work, | would simply remark, that as true merits, or rather demerits, would 
some have noble feelings, and others have | never entitle them to. Alas ! even this eas 
not, and as those who have, succeed in will not do, and its falsity is as plainly tai 
gaining friendship and respect, they who perceptible as the conduct of the courtier, . 
have not must needs make some contri- | who, having a design upon the life of his . 
vance to be equal; and hence spring | patron, at the same instant in which he tv 
cunning and assurance, and forcing as it is endeavoring to gain his confidence, ey 
were their possessor into notice, they betrays himself by an over anxiety for lak 
seek to wring our affections from us de- | his lordship’s welfare, and «a bow entirely ; 
: mn : , nif 
spite of ourselves. The natural superi- toolow. Other expedients than the one | 
ority of pure motives over meanness have named, emanating from the same ag 
cannot be borne by those envious spirits corrupted desire, are resorted to, but the ap] 
who throng society, and they resort toa | thin gauze of mock nobleness is not sutti- tai 
counterfeit in order to maintain their cient to conceal the secret and actual 
ends. But a discerning eye and discrim- motives of the heart. wre 
inating judgment may alw: ays detect the | But why need | rail against the vices wh 
imposition, and in time will strip duplici- | and imperfections of man, when every noi 
ty of its mask, and exhibit it im all its one has within his own bosom faults, nin 
deformity, its baseness and corruption. | which, if known even to himself, would 
Dignity is a quality of the mind that excite his indignation and abhorrence ! his 
cannot be successfully copied, forno one | Why?! Weare all imperfect, but some iby 
who has it not, has even an idea of its have the judgment to keep their foibles sea 
srandeur and the peculiar emotions it from being known, and of correcting their lip 
awakens and shadows forth. The effects own conduct by experience and observa- “@ 
are seen, the springs are hidden. Many — tion. The difficulty is that those who do bis 
seem to mistake haughtiness and arro- not know their faults have no means of an 
gance for dignity, but “they are as far re- perceiving the effects of their conduct len 
moved from it as the semblance of purity upon others. an 
from purity itself. The mordinate vani- But note the bearing of that man who 
ity of such men (perhaps [| should say understands his own heart and has the = 
things) allowsthem to consider the inselves judgment to lead him aright in the ways rey 
as being of a nobler race and of brighter of life ; who, quitting the strife of petty ow 
talents than those around them, and they minds, and allowing his thoughts to soar | 
continually take oecasion to dictate in aloft and dwell upon higher objects than “a 
4: matters of which they in reality know the grovelling herd can grasp at, yields Pm 
id nothing, and care less, only as tending himself up to that easy and unre- es US 
| ht to display their own opinions of their strained action, which always carries with © blu 
1 ii own dear person, to which point all their it the conviction of spotless purity. As ser 
views concentrate and {ix them. the inajestic and powerful eagle fearlessly - 
| We need not wander far to see such a spreading his wings aloft in the mid- -day, 
|} being. We can all pomt to him; be- can look upon the glorious sun through 7 _— 
; hold him as he deigns to look upon the | the most pie reing ray without cowe ring, cit 
humble man and says, at least in action | so the possessor of true dignity, stretch. the 
1 and mein, ‘‘l am Sir Oracle, and when | | ing forth his bold arm in asserting his 
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rights and privileges, can stand before 
che searching glance of each and all ‘the 
choice and master spirits of the age, 
without fear, and freefromany aspersions 
which may be levelled at his motives. 


Fs te heha hh ed dten——— 


CHRISTIAN INFLUENCE. 


Matt. v. 14—16. 

Far away in the regions of the glowing 
east, there rises a steep and lofty moun- 
tain. Its sides are craggy and precipitous ; 
at its feet a landscape of rich but uncul- 
the 
eye can see, interspersed with mountains, 


tivated country stretches as far as 


lakes, and the ruins of many once mag- 
niticent cities. Eighteen hundred years 
ago the scene presented a very different 
of the 


tain were a vast throng of people, all 


appearance. On the side moun- 
eagerly bending towards one individual 
who stood in the midst of them. He was 
not comely that they should look on him, 
neither was his rank distinguished, nor 
his commands invested with early author- 
ity. It was the calm, simple, heart- 
searching words which dropped from his 
lips that thus enchained the attention of 
the surrounding multitudes as by a spell; 
and the beaming look of godlike benevo- 
lence and love which stilled every tongue 
and won every heart to a willing and 
reverential submission. Let us try fora 
few moments to bring the scene before 
our eyes. 

Immediately before us is the mountain 
with its hushed myriads, and Jesus stand- 
ingin the midst. Above is spread the 
blue vault of heaven, bluer and purer and 
serener than we ever beheld it in our less 
favored latitude. In the far distance, on 
another lofty mountain, is situated the 
city of Saphet, a conspicuous object to all 


the country for miles around. Below lies 





the lake of Tiberias, surrounded by moun- 
tains, which are beautifully reflected in 
its clear waters. There are ships on its 
bosom, in which fishermen are plying 
There are palm trees 
too, and olive trees, rising up from its 


their daily craft. 


shores, and affording a home tothe count- 
less fowls of the air who lodge in their 
branches. There, too, embosomed amidst 
all that is lovely in nature, are the dwell- 
ings of man. The cities of Capernaum 
and Tiberias lie in the near vicinity of the 
mountain and within their precincts the 
stir of business, theintercourse of life, the 
incense of devotion, the rapture of joy, 
and the agony of sorrow, are constantly 
minghng in the cenfused hum which 
marks the places where men congregate. 
But no sound reaches the eminence above, 
where the multitude are gathered around 
Jesus. 

Let us approach and listen to the words 
which are proceeding from the Saviour’s 
lips and producing such a magical effect 
upon its hearers. He has just finished 
pronouncing a series of blessings which 
shall be the reward of those who leave 
worldly honors and pomps and follow the 
pure service of God, meekly enduring 
persecution and suffering for his sake. 
Then he 
are in possession Of such hopes, to draw 
others to the enjoyment of them, by the 
right use of influence. Raising his hand 


and pointing upwards to the sun which 


oes on to counsel those who 


4 
S 


was throwing his golden beams over the 
whole expanse of country, and then 
turning to the distant prospect where lay 
conspicuously the city of Saphet, he 
turned tothe multitude and thus appealed 
to them, saying, ‘‘ Ye are the light of the 
world, 
be hid. 
men that they may see your works, and 


A city thatis set on a hill cannot 
Let your light so shine before 
glorify your Father which is in heaven.” 

The disciples who were standing around 
him heard these words and obeyed. Their 
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writings and example have been asshining 
lights to guide all succeeding ages and 
generations into the ways of truth. Jesus 
speaks to us alsointhem. He who read- 
eth the hearts of men knows how power- 
fully every one of us is affected by the 
influence of others ; andhe desires, there- 
fore, to turnthis mighty agency into a 
means Of good. Christian professor / 
Jesus appeals to you. He has passed 
away from the earth, and appointed you 
to remain as his witness there. In you 
are to shine forth the attributes of his 
holy character, so gracefully, so pleasing- 
ly, so attractively, that men when they 
see youshall be constrained to admire 
and to imitate. You are the living rep- 
resentatives of the Saviour on earth. You 
are earthen vessels into which he puts a 
little of his grace, that those around may 
taste how sweet it 1s, and seek to possess 
it also. It isa high and noble office to 
which you are called, and will you pol- 
lute in by inconsistent conduct ! Or will 
you rather not strive as far as in you lies 
to fulfill his holy requirements ! 

‘*A city which is set on a hill cannot 
be hid.” Mark that word ‘‘cannot.” It 
is of striking and awful import. It sig- 
nifies that whatever your character may 
be, it must have weight—that whatever 
may be your desire to annul your influ- 
ence, you are without power to do so. It 
announces a decree from which there is 
no escape, no appeal. To the bad, it 
imparts to conscience a sharper sting. To 
the righteous, it is a blessed earnest that 
they have not lived in vain. No one is a 
completely isolated being. None of us 
liveth to himself. It is a fearful thought, 
and one which should impress the soul 
with a deep sense of its own responsibility 
that every word, every action, must have 
a certain influence, either beneficial or 
pernicious, in forming the characters of 
those around. One sentence prayerfully 
uttered may, with God’s biessing, lead a 
soul to the foot of the cross. Oh, how 
watchful ought we to be of our words, 
and of the thoughts from which they pro- 
ceed, since each one may be laden with 
so tremendousa train of consequences 
both for time and for eternity. 

Reader,” when you feel your temper 
failing, or your words becoming hasty, 
your conduct inconsistent, or your 
prayers few, and know that your example 
is thus beinga curse rather than a_bless- 
ing to those who are exposed to it—carry 
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your thoughts back for a little space ty 
that calm, quiet, lovely scene which we 
endeavored to bring vividly before you a 
the commencement ef this paper. Dye] 
on the melancholy history of the indj. 
vidual who is there commissioning his 
disciples and the multitude to be his wit. 
nesses in the midst of a world of sin and 
misery. See hisagony on the cross, en. 
dured for you—the scorn, the sorroy, 
Do you not feel your heart melt with love 
and gratitude to him? Hear then his 
own words: ‘“‘[f ye love me, keep my 
commandments.” One of these com. 
mandments is that which we have bee) 
endeavoring to illustrate and enforce, 
‘* Let your light so shine before men that 
they may see your good works, and glori- 
fy your father which is in heaven.” May 
the glorious Sun of Righteousness shine 
into each heart, so that his healing beams 
may be abundantly reflected back upon 
the world lying in darkness around. 


F. F. 


AEA —— 


MARRIAGE, 


BY REV. H. WINSLOW. 


The matrimonial covenant is an ordi- 
nance from Heaven. Immediately after 
the creation of man, the Lord God said . 
‘* It is not good that anshould be alone; 
{ will make for him a help-mate.” This 
domestic constitution is a distinguishing 
characteristic of Christianity, and is es- 
sential to the elevation and happiness of 
our race. 

Every young man should, therefore, 
if possible, contemplate being married. 
It is a Christian duty, as well as a_privi 
lege, to have a companion to share with 
you the responsibilities, the interests and 
enjoyments of life. Ifa man is in cir 
cumstances to be married, he is usually 
less useful to society, and perhaps always 
less happy, for remaining in the single 
state. ‘That he ‘‘ may be perfect and en- 
tire, wanting nothing,” he must have 4 
wife. 

When a man lives single beyond the 
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r time for being married, there is a 
nt suspicion among the other sex 
that he is addicted to vice. — I do not 
now but this judgment is a little severe 
— for there are some bachelors of unques- 
tionable virtue. But that there is a 
foundation for a general suspicion of this 
- sort will hardly be questioned ; and the 
vicious tendency of celibacy in communi- 
ties, is very generally known and ac- 
knowledged. | 
The time for marrying, after the period 
indicated by nature has arrived, must of 
course vary somewhat with circumstan- 
ces. As a general rule, early marriages 
are desirable; but then they should be 
under one or two conditions—either that 
of property inherited, oralready acquired, 
adequate to the usual expense, Or that of 
simplicity and frugality in the style of 
living, sufficient to reduce the expense 
within the present earnings. The latter 
is always the best. It is the happiest and 
most virtuous state of society, in which 
the husband and wife set out early to- 
gether, make their property together, 
and with perfect sympathy of soul gradu- 
ate all their expenses, plans, calculations 
and desires, with reference to their pres- 
ent means and to their future common 
interests. 
Nothing delights memore than to enter 
-aneat little tenement of the young peo- 
ple, who, within perhaps two or three 
‘years, without any resources but their 
_ own knowledge and industry, have joined 
heart and hand, engaged to share to- 
gether the responsibilities, duties, inter- 
| _ ests, trials and pleasures of life. The in- 
dustrious wife is cheerfully employing 
; her own hands in domestic duties, putting 
“her house in order, or mending her hus- 
y band’s clothes, or preparing the dinner, 
- while perhaps the little darling sits prat- 
_tling upon the floor or lies sleeping in the 
cradle—and everything seems preparing 
0 welcome the happiest of husbands and 
he best of fathers, when he shall come 
rom his toil to enjoy the sweets of his 
ittle paradise. This is the true domestic 
leasure, the ‘‘only bliss that survived 
he fall.” Health, contentment, love, 
bundance and bright prospects are all 
there. 
_ But it has become a prevailing. senti- 
ment, that aman must acquire his for- 
_ ‘une before he marries; that the wife 
_ Must have no sympathy nor share with 
um in the pursuit of it, in which most of 
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the pleasure truly consists; and that 
young married people must set out with 
as large and expensive an establishment 
as is becoming those who have been wed- 
ded for twenty years. 

This is very unhappy. It fills the com- 
munity with bachelors, who are waiting 
to make their fortunes, endangering vir- 
tue, and promoting vice; it mistakes the 
true economy and design of the domestic 
institution; and it promotes idleness and 
inefficiency among temales, who are ex- 
pecting to be taken up by a fortune, and 
passively sustained without any care or 
concern on their part—and thus many a 
modern wife becomes, as a gentleman 
once remarked, not a ‘‘help-mate,” but a 
‘thelp-eat.” 

There is another unpleasant evil at- 
tending this, especially as it bears pretty 
severely on the tair sex. When bachelors 
have made their fortunes, and become 
some forty or fifty years old, they do not 
usually take wives of their own age, but 
they then abandon those with whom they 
have hitherto associated—requite all the 
pleasures which their society has atforded 
them with utter neglect; they then select 
for their companions the young and 
blooming, and thus leave to their fate a 
numerous class of worthy maidens. 

Great disparity in matrimony is an evil 
in many particulars; and what is more 
unnatural than to see a young miss wed- 
ded to a man old enoughto be her father?! 
He ought to have sense enough to know, 
that unless she is an eccentric character, 
she never married him for love; and she 
ought also to know that in consenting to 
marry him, she in all probability consent- 
ed to make herself a wretched slave—to 
put herself in the power of a man who 
had already expended his first and warm- 
est love upon others; and who by his 
superior age, his natural habits of pleas- 
ing himself and of having his own way, 
and the self-importance which property 
gives, was well qualitied to act the part 
of the tyrant rather than that of the hus- 
band. 

If a young man has property, he may 
of course marry at a suitable age, and 
adopt the style of living which is justified 
by his means. But if he be destitute of 
property, he has three alternatives, and 
he can take his choice between them. 
Selecting a prudent, industrious person 
for his wife, he may marry young, and 
live in a style of simplicity adapted to his 
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income; 
quired a property, so as to be able to 
support a family in the more modern and 
fashionable style; or he 


or he can wait until he has ac- 


“an marry at any 
rate, launch fearlessly out into all the 


expenses of a fashionable establishment, 
and run his chance of bringing his wife 
and children to want. 
best, the second is the next, and the third 
is bad enough. 


The first is the 


SOUL-REST. 
BY REV. 


CYRUS. D. FOSS. 


Wuen, after the soul’s weary tossing 
on the sea of doubt, beaten by storms 


and well nigh wrecked, Jesus speaks 
peace into it, there is “oy great calm.” 


The long- sought bliss of that glad hour 
thrills and fills the spirit. But ‘this is by 
no means God’s best gift. It is only the 
alphabet of his matchless grace. There 
isa peace far higher and ri icher than that 
which the soul finds when the storm is 
hushed and the waves are laid. It is 
peace in the midst of storms—a blessed- 
ness that is fostered by tribulation; 
Christ’s own peace bestowed according to 
his assurance, ‘*My peace | give unto 
you.” What his peace was is sufficiently 
evident to every attentive reader of the 
Gospels: it was the , peace which consists 
in a grand mastery fover the most trying 
circumstances, and keeps the soul self- 
poised and almly jubilant just when it 
would seem as though there could be no 
peace at all. 

These two postulates will command 
general assent; first, ‘that the religious 
experience inculcated in the New Testa- 
ment was meant by (rod to be the soul's 
satisfying portion; secondly, that Christ- 
ians generally do not find their own ex- 
perience habitually answering to this 
divine ideal. The conclusion is irresist- 
ible that Christians generally fall lament- 
ably short of the experience inculcated 
in the New Testament. 

This is a fact exceedingly to be re- 
gretted, for the experience of the church 
is the great power of the church. Never 
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is the church at all equal to the mighty 
works she has to do and _ the heavy trials 
she has to bear, except when the Cod. 
given bliss of a tich experience glows jp 
her he art, gleams in her eye, tires her 
tongue, and shines in her life. ‘‘ The 
joy of the Lord” is her ‘‘ strength.” Let 
such an experience abide in a man’s soul, 
and he will be mighty for God; he may 
be very calm, but. his calmness will be. 
like that of a ‘deep river, the calmness of 
power. Lyman Beecher, in an ordina- 
tion charge to one of his sons, grandly 
said, ‘‘ Take heed of thy heart; the power 
of the heart set on fire by love is the 
greatest created power in the universe, 
This power has been a thousand times 
demonstrated by the church on a small 
scale, in such a way as needs only to be. 
come general in order to bring about the 
speedy conquest of the world for Christ. 
The low standard of Christian expe. 
rience which prevails so widely is, how. 
ever, scarcely so injurious in itself as the 
conviction which is wont to accompany 
it, that, after all, nothing much better js 
to be expected in this life; that, in spite 
of all the finer speculations of preachers, 
there is, on the whole, no such very 
great and radical difference between the 
internal states of the saved and the un. 
saved this side of the grave; that the 
are all sinners, and as such liable to many 
slips and to much darkness and doubt: 
and that the trembling hold on ‘‘a hope”, 
is the practical maximum of Christian 
experience. Let us fling our Bibles to 
the winds, as repositories of misleading 
fables; and think of our soul’s deepest 
yearnings, not as sublime impulses from 
and toward God, but as tantalizing inspi- 
‘ations from Satan; or else at once and 
forever renounce all such low standards 
of religious life. Our souls want rest. 
They yearn after it evermore with God. 
given intensity of longing, and with pro- 
foundest convictions that it may be had 
in Christ. He gives his : answering pledge 
to bestow it on every weary spirit that 
comes to him. Many come, taste the 
first glorious draughts, and go away; and 
then, maintaining no ever- -present expe: 
riences, they live in memory. Their fa- 
vorite ‘hy ms are 
“ Where is the blessedness I knew, 
When first I saw the Lord ¥ 
and 
“What tongue can express 


The sweet comfort and peace 
Of a soul in its earliest love?” 
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who come to Jesus should | 


Alas! that any 
hear his summons, 


fail to heed and 
“ Abide in me. 

ee spoken of the soul’s felt want. 
For proof of its existence | appeal to the 
veneral Christian consciousness. — We 
feel that there must be, we intuitively 
now that there is, something better for 
us than alternate making and vow- 
breaking, pardon and condemnation. 
With the young disciple this is more a 
matter of unaccountable and unquestion- 
ing conviction than of reas ming. Much 
prayer and Scripture-searching deepen 
the conviction, and reveal to the soul its 
paradoxical condition, as at peace with 
God through faith in Jesus, and yet as 
borne along sometimes by a kind of in- 
voluntary antagonism to God. The will 
may surrender while the heart rebels. 
This paradox Christ can right, or he is 
not a complete Saviour. This remaining 
corruption, which is matter of distinct 
and painful consciousness after the clear- 
est conversion, His blood can wash 
away, or it is not the all-powerful rem- 
edy He says it is. And when the faith 
of an earnest, growing Christian, who is 
still distressed with the sense of remain- 
ing corruption, apprehends Jesus as a 
Saviour to the full extent of the need 
which has been thus revealed to him, he 
enters into a ** second rest” more full, 
glorious and abiding than he had ever 
known. 

Let metaphysical theologians dispute 
about the possibility of such a state; 
let them cavil at the terms used to de- 
scribe it. The heart of the church all 
over the world groans after it; the Bible 
holds it out to the hand of faith ina 
host of brilliant promises. A multitude 
of Christ’s heroes in all ages have tound 
it their abiding and joyous inspiration; 
and a still larger number of the Lord’s 
hidden ones have extracted from this ex- 
perience that which has _ transformed 
their treadmill toil into a celestial lux- 
wry, and their rocky barriers into Hereb 
fountains. 

Coming to this blessed state by various 
paths of Scripture study, of experimental 
acquaintance, or of theological teaching, 
men have described it by various epi- 
thets. [t has been termed ‘‘ the higher 
life,” ‘‘ the assurance of faith,” ‘‘ perfect 
love,’ ‘‘holiness,” ‘‘ Christian purity ;” 
&c. What titles can better describe it 
than abiding in Christ, and soul-rest: the 





one the logical cause, the other the con- 
sequence! Under these two aspects, this 
experience, both in its want and in its 
realization, is admirably detailed in the 
personal history of one of the most gifted 
of writers, whose pen has greatly en- 
riched the literature of America, and il- 
luminated its experimental theology— 
Mrs. Stowe. She says: ‘‘ For some three 
or four years past there has been in my 
mind a subdued under-current of per- 
plexity and unhappiness in regard to my- 
self in my religious experience. I have 
often thought when sitting myself, Why 
am I thus restless! Why not at peace ? 
[ love God and Jesus Christ with a deep 
and real devotion; nay, at times I am 
overwhelmed, pierced to the very soul 
with the perfect beauty and sweetness of 
the Divine One... .Still, there is some- 
thing wrong....1l often saw than an en- 
tire identity of my will with God’s 
would remove all disquiet... .Christ’s 
permanent abode is what I have not 
known....1 prayed....I despaired of 
bending my will....I despaired of all 
former and of all present efforts; but at 
His word I resolved to begin, and go for 
the whole....What was the result! 
When self-despair was tinal, and I mere- 
ly undertook at the word of Christ, then 
‘ame the long-expected and wished help. 
All changed. Whereas once my heart 
ran with a strong current to the world, 
now it runs with a current the other way 
...-The will of Christ saems to me the 
steady pulse of my being; and I go be- 
cause I cannot help it. Skeptical doubt 


cannot exist. IL seem to see the full 
blaze of the Shekinah everywhere. Iam 


calm, but full.” 

The great want of the church is not 
better creeds, but better experience; not 
a multiplication of religious agencies, but 
an increase of religious power; not a 
more complete apparatus for her work, 
but a more complete union with her 
Master. 


— INDEPENDENT. 








TeTHE MisceLtLaAny.—We have been 
greatly encouraged since we issued the 
first half of the January number. The 
subscription is now increasing very fast. 
We invite a/l who like its character to 
extend its circulation wherever they can. 
The February number will be out about 
the 15th or 20th of the month. 
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THE SEA OF GALILEE. 


BY MISS MARGRET ROBINSON OF NEW YORK, 


A‘ Prize Composition in the Albany Female Academy for which a gold medal was awarded 


Bow down, my spirit, and adore, while thus I gaze on thee, 
Thou favored spot of all the earth, thrice hallowed Galilee ; 
Bow down, my spirit, and adore, as in the courts above; 
Behold the place the Saviour trod, in sorrowand in love. 


Throughout thy valleys rang his words, thy hill-tops heard his voice, 
And Hermon from its dewy height called on them to rejoice ! 

Thy verdant banks his pillow formed, his footsteps pressed thy sod, 
And oft thy waters mirrored back the image of a God. 


There is no sound along thy shore, no murmur of thy wave, 
But tells of him who left the skies, and life eternal gave; 
Methinks among those stirring leaves his accents linger yet, 
And fancy sees each glittering shrub with tears of pity wet. 


While heartless man denied a home, thy trees a shelter made; 

Thy smiles of beauty cheered his soul when faithless friends betrayed; 
Forsaken, scorned, his mission spurned, no angry wish he knew, 

But freely fell his love on all, as falls the gentle dew. 


How great that love, thy silver waves the tale can well attest, 

As from a simple seaman’s boat, that floated on thy breast, 

The God who reared those lofty hills, and gave the seas their birth, 
There deigned to teach the outcast poor, the ignorant of earth. 


Or when oppressed by multitudes, he turned him from his way, 

And standing on the mountain top, he taught them how to pray; 
When streams of truth and mercy flowed among the listening crowd, 
And the stout heart with holy fear, like oaks of Bashan bowed. 


That listening crowd have passed away, their very names forgot, 
While the heavenly world is echoing yet from earth’s remotest spot; 
And, like thy waves, that gospel true shall still keep flowing on, 
Unchanged by time, unspent by age, till all the earth be won. 
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‘‘Thy conscious waters know their God,” and yielded to his will, 
As moved along the troubled deep, the gentle words, ‘ Be still;” 
Or when beneath the starless sky, upon the stormy wave, 

He went in mercy’s fairest guise, to succor and to save. 


4a 
When faithless Peter asked a sign, and not a sign was given, 
He learned that faith should ever trust, though clouds obscure the heaven; 
For faith is like the summer flower, that opens its portals wide, 
If the warm sunshine be bestowed, or if it be denied. 


Lonely and sad, throughout thy midst, the holy Jordan flows, 
Nor ripples with thy curling breeze, nor mingling current knows; 
So passed the Saviour through the world, mingling, but yet apart, 
With human passions in his frame, the Godhead at his heart. 


And meeting with thy western sky, Mount Tabor rears its head, 
At whose broad base the Saviour once his famished followers fed, 
And on whose summit as he stood, his face with glory shone, 
While from the cloud the Father spoke, and hailed him as his own. 


Capernaum, where the Chosen One his purest lessons taught; 
Chorazin and Bethsaida too, where healing oft was wrought ; 
Low in the dust their fallen towers in shapeless ruin lie, 
Who in the fullness of their pride a Saviour dared deny. 


Yes, tower and ruin, hill and plain, but most, thou beauteous sea, 
Does every varying look of thine some image bring to me; 

For though it is with spirit eyes ve looked along thy shore, 
With spirit step have trod the path the Saviour trod before. 


I feel the impress on my soul the holy shepherds felt, 

When first before the manger rude, adoringly they knelt; 

And fain ’d passed away in peace, as though mine eyes had seen 
The Saviour in his glory bright, nor worldly mist between. 


What though thy shores no sightless bard with classic beauty sang, 
Nor clang of spear, nor battle shout, along thy margin rang; 

A deeper charm is resting there than mortal lyre can sound, 

For there the star of Bethlehem shone, and lo! ’tis holy ground. 


Thou art the holy spot of earth, by prophets long foretold, 

Where the righteous of the world should come, as toa shepherd’s fold 
Thou art the ‘‘Mecca of the mind,” where man his homage turns, 

Thy shores the altar where the heart its purest incense burns. 


Thou shalt remain when battling spear to ploughshare shall be turned, 
And peace and goodness fillthe heart where fearful passions burned; 
Thou shalt remain in all thy pride, till nature sinks to rest, 
And unborn millions pass away, like foam from off thy breast. 
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POETRY. 


@ BY DR. CHANNING. 


Poetry, far 
one of the great 


from injuring society, is 
instruments of refine- 
ment and exaltation. It lifts the mind 
above ordinary life, gives it a respite 
from depressed cares, and awakens the 
consciousness of its efficacy with what is 
pure and noble. In its legitimate and 
highest efforts, it has the same tendency 
and aim with Christianity; that is, to 
spiritualize our nature. Poetry has a 
natural alliance with our best affections. 
[ts great tendency and purpose is to carry 
the mind beyond and above the beaten, 
dusty, weary walks of ordinary life, to 
lift it into a purer element, and to 
breathe into it more profound and gen- 
erous emotion. It reveals to us the love- 
liness of nature, brings back the fresh- 
ness of early feelings, revives the relish 
of simple pleasures, keeps unquenched 
the enthusiasm which warmed the spring- 
time of our being, refines youthful love, 
strengthens our interest in human na- 
ture by vivid delineations of its tenderest 
and loftiest feeling, expands our sympa- 
thies over all classes of society, knits us 
by new ties with universal being, and, 
through the brightness of its prophetic 
visions, helps faith to lay hold on the 
future life. 


WAAAY 


—Henry Warp BEECHER says: ‘ [t is 
no wonder that singing has died out from 
the congregation, when a choir is put to 
recite words that nobody can understand, 
to music that nobody knows, and the 
people are left to listen to newly con- 
verted opera airs, which last week were 
brought over by fresh troupes of foreign 
singers! And those sweet melodies that 
stilted propriety has long ago driven from 
the churches, but which have gone forth 
among the people, and rung out glori- 
ously im camp-meetings, shaking the 
forest leaves with the ascending shouts 
of a mighty people; or, which, more 
vently, have filled rural school-houses, 
and humble lecture-rooms and village 
churches, not yet corrupted by the false 
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pretences of ‘classical music,’—thoy 
sweet melodies that no one can hear With 
his ear, and not feel his heart beatin, 
within his bosom all the faster for the 
sound—are become the ridicule and cop. 
tempt of men who think that God mug; 
be praised to the sound of Meyerbeer o, 
Rossini, and not to the sweet and humble 
melodies of our own land.” 
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THE MISCELLANY. 


Since we issued the first half of this 








number (some six weeks ago), we have 
been visiting, and partially canvassing, 
several places, and have been very much 
We find good 
‘*This is 


With the present pros. 


encouraged in our work. 


people, Rtn bulge saying: 
what we want.’ 
pects, within six months we shall publish 

Will 
take a 
part in giving the MISCELLANY a very 


from three to five thousand copies. 


the good friends, each and all, 


large circulation? We have been much 
pleased, when meeting old subscribers to 
former Magazines, in finding them se 
very prompt to subscribe for this. 


——-AANNAAAAAANY tee 


JarWe send this number to quite a> 4 


number of old and dear friends, with th: 
hope that they will subseribe for it, and, 
as far as possible, introduce it to their 
neighbors. 

MAMA UA 


Te Agents wanted for the 
LANY, to whom a good percentage will be 
given. 
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THE LAKE SHORE & MicH IGAN SOUTH- : si 


ERN RarLvroap.—This road now connects 
It has branches 


from Adrian to 


Chicago with Buttalo. 
from Detroit to Toledo; 


Jackson; from White Pigeon to Kalama- 
zoo and Grand Rapids. It has a good, 
smooth track. 


It is connected with all 
the great routes East, West, North and 
South. It is now the most extensive 
road east of the Mississippi. Cunas. F. 
Hatcu, General Superintendent, Cleve- 
land, O. 
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